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FIELD HEARING ON THE SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT AMENDMENTS OF 1988 AND THE AD- 
MINISTRATION S BUDGET PROPOSALS 



FRIDAY, MARCH 31, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Los Angeles, CA. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m., in the 
Muses Room, California Museum of Science and Industry, 700 
State Street, Los Angeles, California, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Menibers present. Representatives Hawkins, Hayes, and Payne. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee is 
called to order. I would like at this time to introduce the other 
members of the committee who are present. To my immediate 
right IS Mr. Charles Hay^ of Illinois. Then on my extreme right is 
Congressman Donald Payne of New Jersey one of the newest mem- 
bers to the committee but one who has already made a very out- 
standing contribution. 

Very soon, Mr. Roybal of Los Angeles will be with us and will be 
to my immediate left. We are certainly delighted to welcome these 
members on the West Coast. 

The Education and Labor Committee, been involved in a series of 
heanngs around the country. This week, we held hearings in Mon- 
tana, Indianapolis, Indiana and Columbus, Ohio, in New York City 
and one in Kentucky. We will soon have additional hearings in the 
South and Southeast and very soon one in Chicago, Illinois at the 
request of Mr. Hayes. 

Others will be announced from time to time. The purpose of the 
heanngs are two-fold; one to call attention to the fact that more 
than a year ago we passed the School Improvement Act which au- 
thorized some fourteen education programs, including compensato- 
ry education, Head-Start, mass science improvement, teacher train- 
ing, a bi-lingual program, a new and strengthened parental in- 
volvement program, and so forth. 

And as a matter of policy, we called for the incremental fund- 
ing—funding on an incremental basis of some $500 million a year 
so that we would eventually and within five years, obtain reasona- 
ble full funding of the various compensatory programs that help 
disadvantaged children and others. 

(1) 
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That Act, although as I say, was passed a year ago, is still not in 
operation. !t is far beyond the statutory time for the operation of 
the program, so obviously many children are being cheated in the 
meantime, because a program is not in operation. The money has 
not gone out to local school districts and, as a result of that, be- 
cause of inflation, fewer children are ei\ioying the benefits of these 
programs. It is a travesty really, and the Committee is disturbed 
about it and we want to do something about it. » 

So, we want to listen to people who are on the firing line as to 
what thei" reaction may be. 

The second purpose of the hearing is to recommend an increased 
funding of all of the education programs. We are strong in our * 
belief that education is the number one top priority issue of the 
nation and that before we get into any othtx demands on the fund- 
ing, on the Federal revenues, we should first fully fund the educa- 
tion programs. That's our future. 

Without that, we will obviously suffer rather disastrous conse- 
quences and any talk of where we will be in the twenty-first centu- 
ry is somewhat remote, because we will never reach the twenty- 
first century with any security, any improvement and any increase 
in standards of living. We will not be able to balance the budget or 
to adequately defend the nation unless we can, in some way, im- 
prove the academic performance of our children. 

And, therefore, we think that this is top priority and we should 
depend on those of you in the field to help us in what we consider 
to be the primary concern of the country. It is pretty obvious to 
you also that in international comparisons on the basis of test 
scores, we are not doing as well as other countries are doing. And 
this concerns us. 

Eighty-five percent of the new entrance into the labor force be- 
tween now and the year 2000 will be disadvantaged individuals, 
disadvantaged children, the very children that we are not reaching, 
and conse<iuently the outlook is rather ominous. There is no hope 
of any educated and well-trained work force, because we are con- 
stantly relying on less educated, less well-trained persons to do the 
job. 

The gap also is widening in education. We have a widening be- 
tween tlie so-called good schools and the so-called bad schools. The 
bad schools are becoming much worse because of neglect and the 
added resources are being concentrated in a few of the so-called * 
better schools, and I will refer to them--or want to turn the 
niagnet schools for desegregation into magnet schools to receive ad- 
ditional resources at the expense of neighborhood schools. And so 
we have had the recent announcement of a new gimmick called the 
"choice program," whereby parents are going to be given the 
choice, they claim, of sending their children to schools of their 
choice. 

Now, there may be some merit in some instances, but overall it 
is a cheap way of funding the schools at the expense of neighbor- 
hood schools and eighty-five percent of the children are going to be 
left in these schools and, without helping those children, and con- 
centrating on a few, we are just robbing most of the children of 
their birthright and also robbing the country of much needed skills 
and talents that we can ill affoid to do without. 
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That is just by way of a brief explanation of why we are in Los 
Angeles today, beside the fact that I live in Los Aiigeles, too, but 
we, obviously, will be listening to some well prepared expert wit- 
nesses today. We could not include everybody. Anyone who has a 
statement to file will be given the privilege of having that state- 
ment in the official record. And we hope that if you do not get an 
opportunity to testify because you were not scheduled, that you 
will take advantage of that privilege and it will be included in the 
final report of the Committee. 

At this time, I would like to call on any of my colleagues who 
may wish to make a statement. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In your brief but concise 
remarks, I think you stated our purpose for being here well. And I 
want to commend you for your stick-to-it-ness in trying to not only 
be one of the architects that constructed H.R 5, which is the Edu- 
cational Improvement Act, but also following through to see what 
kind of support is out in the hinterlands and in the communities 
for funding for that bill. I think that, as you have stated— and I 
may go a little further in my remarks by saying that I feel that the 
education of our young is the best defense that this country can 
ever have. It is hard to get them to understand that, but to me, it — 
it is a step forward to try to prepare our young to become the lead- 
ers and the defenders of this great nation and not just with guns or 
implements of human destruction, but through the preparing of 
the minds so they can be citizens of some substance in this country. 

And this is particularly true of the economically disadvantaged, 
poor kids which are written off so often by many of our colleagues 
in the body which they are a part of. I think your perseverance is 
certainly one to not be overlooked and should be— and I am just 
too glad to join with you in this— what I call God's country. Of 
course, I live in God's country, too, but I want to breath a little of 
this air and take it back with me this afternoon to Chicago. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I too would 
like to commend you for having this outstanding hearing and I 
would like to say that, as a new member to the House, I am very 
privileged to have the opportunity to serve with you on this very 
important Committee. The issues coming before you this year will 
be so important to the future of many Americans, minimum wage, 
parental leave. Act for Better Child Care, in addition to the educa- 
tion budget. So, it is certainly a pleasure for me to participate in 
this hearing. The problems of my city of Newark, New Jersey are 
similar to the problems of my colleague from Chicago, you out here 
in L.A. and throughout the country. 

And I think it is going to take the coUectiveness of people here 
and throughout the nation to come together to see if we can over- 
come some of the shortcomings that our young people are looking 
at today. I might just indicate that, while looking at the President's 
budget, that since 1980 funding for education, after adjusted for in- 
flation, has decreased in real terms by four point one percent. The 
Federal outlay for education has decreased a percent of the GNP 
from six tenths of one percent in 1980 to approximately four tenths 
of one percent in 1989, which, incidently, represents a decrease in 
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totel Federal outlay in education from two point five percent in 
1980 to one point eight percent in 1989. m 

o;wf ' ^ correlation between resp.on- 

siDie spending and what is occurring in towns like Newark and 
ij ™y. opinion, yes, I believe so, and I further believe that bv 
not addressing the short-comings of our educational system now. 
we are essentially cheating America of its future place in the inter- 
national market. Simply, unless we make some tough investment 
decisions today, we will surely leave behind a lega^cy S ^oS 
who would be unable to compete abroad and internationally 

«n^l .il^/t"* "^"""S building a better America 

speech that he wanted to pave the future with educational excel- 
lence by providing four hundred and forty-one million dollars in 
new programs such as the President's merit school, magnet schools 
of excellence, drug-free schools and the black colleges a^d universi- 
nr^n^Tl"- However, despite his rhetoric, Mr. Bush's educational 
llJ^oL^ul Pro^«" to be far more austere than either Mr. Rea- 
gan s 1990 budget or the Gramm Rudman sequestration budget. 
«fior ' President's budget plan would place almost every 
other educational program at risk and although he said he wante 
^'^^17 ^ education President, in which he gave 
I aIZ^T^^T^^ interesting speech, but there is certainly 
CMmaS ^""^ '"'^"^ Mr 

thpS,^«^«"''TT''l "^^^"^ y?"- M*"- Royb^l is not a member of 
r!l!t„ f u ^""^ ^^^^ Committee, but sometimes even more im- 
foil f a member of the Appropriations Committee. So we 
n^uJZ authorize, but we have to go to Mr. Roybal and his 

who K' i° A""^ tb^t is important. Anyone 

who tells you that you can educate without money, just is blowing 
bubbles or smoking something that is illegal. Mr. Roybal. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

fn^^J^^^^^^- P^o^ y^":*' M*"- Chairman. It is indeed a pleasure 
Se^ ^m^nl.'lt ^i^""'*^?^ on Education and Labor thte morn- 
T particularly gratified by the fact that something hap- 
f^rfJv morning that I thought I would never hear, and that is 
that Congressman Hayes would finally admit that Los Angeles dso 
classifies as being a city in which-as you called it, "cks coun- 

Mr. Hayes. We are all angels. 
T iSJL^^^I'^^- } ^'^j^st going to say here that the only angel that 
nor^^f I Senator Watson, but all kidding aside, this is a most im- 
t^r^rlfc'iif i^^ I'^T'A important particulariy because of 
«nnr^nnr^ i"' '^%}'^. ^^^I*^ '"''^king available the necessary 
mpttr ^f Hawkins has referred to the fact that I am a 

member of the Committee on Appropriations. That is true. 

Fi,^i£'°Tl"^"!l!'" o Subcommittee on Labor, Health and 
Education. This is the Subcommittee that actually makes the ap- 
^n/r^Sf^Tu*^^.* ^i^ requested by the Committ4 on Educatfon 
TIa^^a ?^ ^'^^^ 's that we do not always recom- 

mend and always appropriate the total amount that is recommend- 
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ed by this Committee. In spite of that fact, over the last few years, 
we have come up with a budget recommendation that exceeds the 
President's recommenJation by at least $5.7 billion, which means 
that the President of the United States, Reagan then and now Mr. 
Bush, have recommended for health and education, but particular- 
ly for health, monies that are not adequate to meet the needs. 

And it is the Committee then that has increased that. Then 
during the time that the Senate was controlled by the Republicans, 
there had to be certain compromises, because they never passed 
the same Appropriation Bill or they did not pass the bill at all. 
Then we had to do all of this, using the vehicle called a continuing 
resolution. Now, that is no way to run a country or to run any 
business. But we still passed this continuing resolution and in 
many instances, because of the conference held with the Senate, 
certain reductions had to be made. But we still ended, ladies and 
gentlemen, with a final appropriation that finally passed either the 
House or in a continuing resolution, that exceeded the recommen- 
dations of the President by over $5.7 billion. 

I hope that this time we will be able to do the same thing. But, 
the way I see these charts, it is going to be quite difficult. If you 
would just glance over to the charts you will find that the red lines 
are the reductions. And if they are going to make that kind of re- 
duction in each one of these categories, we are going to have a 

freat deal of difficulty in elevating the level of education in the 
tate of California or the nation as a whole. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that as time goes on, we, in the Committee 
on Appropriations, will be able to do better than we have done in 
the past. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. We will begin with the wit- 
nesses now, and I am very pleased to be able to present to you first 
of all, the Honorable Diane Watson, Senator from the 28th District. 
Ms. Watson has been a staunch supporter of the recommendations 
of the Education and Labor Committee. She has been a witness 
before the committee in Washington several times. If we had a 
hundred and twenty legislators of that, caliber in Sacramento, I 
guess you would not be bothered with us or would not need us. 

It u a great honor and a great privilege to present one of the 
greatest friends of education. Senator Diane Watson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DIANE WATSON, STATE SENATOR, 28TH 
DISTRICT, LOS ANGELES 

Senator Watson. Thank you. The Honorable Congressman 
Payne, Congressman Hayes, welcome home Congressman Roybal 
and to you, the Honorable Gus Hawkins, we are so pleased that 
you have brought your Committee here. Since you have been Chair 
of the Education and Labor Committee, we have had more atten- 
tion in this area on the issues )chat concern us than anjrtime in the 
past and to that I say, thank you very much. We are so pleased and 
we are honored to be part of your hearing this morning. 

And I want to say in the audience as I look around, I do not 
think anywhere in the country are you going to find any people 
who are better prepared and more expert on the issue than the 
people who are here in this room. And I can personally testify that 
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the faces that I see now, are people that I saw when I was elected 
to the School Board in the mid-7p's. They predated me. You have 
someone on your staff that has been a staunch fighter for educa- 
tion, Pat over there. And so you have assembled the wealthiest and 
richest group of people to give testimony and to participate as we 
try to move forward with education. 

I would like to say welcome and thank you for the opportunity 
and I am going to try and be as brief as I can. My perspective on 
the impact and the cost of public education may be unique. Though 
today, 1 am the only black woman in the Senate of America's larg- 
est and most prosperous state, the history of my journey there and 
my experience since joining that honorable body, reflect to a very 
large extent, my involvement with and my commitment to public 
education. 

Not only am I a product of the public elementary, community 
college, senior high school, state college, the state university and I 
have even been on the private end. I have taught here. I have 
taught abroad. I have also been an administrator here in Los Ange- 
les. As you know, I was elected to the Board in 1975 in the midst of 
a desegregation crisis that I think is well-documented in the annals 
of history but still a problem in the metropolitan area of this dis- 
trict. I have a Master's Degree in School Psychology and I earned 
my Doctorate in Educational Administration from Claremont Grad- 
uate School. 

I have been a student all of my life. And this is the first year 
that I have been without a registration card at some educational 
institution. I like being a student. I served for the past ten years in 
the Senate on the Senate Education Committee and I chair numer- 
ous education committees, subcommittees and I also chaired on 
child-focus subcommittees. Perhaps most relevantly, I am currently 
a member of the Senate Budget Subcommittee on Education. And I 
am deeply involved at the state level in this painful, thankless 

f process of trying to meet overwhelming needs with inadequate 
iinds. And even what we do manage to get to the Governor's desk 
here in California, he sits there with a blue pencil— Mr. Hayes, you 
probably do not have a Governor that has found the factoi-y that 
makes the blue pencils, like we have. And he sits there and looks 
at everything that we do with the eye on the bottom line. Now, 
that is prudent administration. I understand that, but when we 
have a population that is tremendously changing — we have twenty- 
eight million people, almost, here in the State of California and the 
demographics are changing rapidly. We have the largest number of 
Spanish speaking people outside the country of Mexico. Mr. Hayes, 
and Mr. Payne, we have the largest number of Southeast Asians, 
and everybody wants to come to Hollywood. So, they might not 
know where Washington, D.C. is, but they certainly know that Hol- 
lywood is located in California. 

Many people come without one day of health care, without any 
education at all and the impact on our state is great. So, what all 
of that boils down to, v/e must find means and ways to supporting 
the only compulsory institution in this country that is going to 
make an impact on thc^ demographics. 

California is just beginning to taste the bitter fruit of the fact 
that you get exactly what you pay for. As we allow our educational 
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population to swell far beyond our commitment to education, we 
must continue to be reminded that you get exactly what you pay 
for. A similar philosophy has prevailed and apparently continues to 
prevail in the Oval Office and threatens to permanently enfeeble 
tomorrow's working population by starving them of a learning 
today. 

We cannot afford to raise a generation of illiterates as we 
become a nation whose chief marketable product is information. 
We must have a workforce which is skilled enough to think. Non- 
thinking jobs are being automated out of existence as rapidly as 
private enterprise can do in order to reduce their single greatest 
cost, labor. The competitive drive to automation will make it com- 
pulsory that we have people who can deal with information and in- 
formational systems. 

In Ronald Kutcher's recent book. The Future Impact of Technol- 
ogy on Work and Education, he points out, "The structure of occu- 
pations is undergoing change. With the technologies being intro- 
duced in plants and offices a major factor in the shift, we must 
take heed. Professional and technical workers, computer systems 
analysts and programmers are examples of groups increasing in 
importance," unquote. 

By 1995, California is expected to generate a twenty-nine percent 
increase in jobs. Thirty-seven percent of those jobs will be profes- 
sional, para-pt ofessional or technical, more than one out of three. 
And the ratio continues to spiral upwards. One of the ten occupa- 
tions in the state with the fastest projected growth rate, computer 
programmers ranks second with an expected seventy-two point 
nine percent growth rate in this state alone. 

As Chairperson of the Senate Health and Human Services Com- 
niittee, I am particularly concerned about health services occupa- 
tions which are forecast to increase by thirty-seven point five per- 
cent by 1995. Fifty-two point seven percent of those new jobs will 
be trained or licensed medical assistants. Only those who can proc- 
ess information and who can adapt to ever-increasing changes in 
automated processing will be employable. The rest will be rendered 
obsolete, unable to educate themselves and unable to support them- 
selves or their families. Those we do not teach to function in tomor- 
row's world, will become the functional disabled whom we will 
have to support, will have to house and will have to care for. 

We will feel the brunt of their alienation as some express their 
resentment and resignation in very much anti-social ways. And I 
want to interject here, if I may. Congressman Hawkins, that tomor- 
row we are going to put a thousand mothers on the streets of Los 
Angeles because we are going to try to reach the anti-social youth 
that have taken control of our streets. They have abdicated from 
those things that were moral and ethical. They don't hear the plea 
of their parents. The church has not done its job. So, we want the 
mothers to reach out and appeal to them. 

We are marching because we care. We are marching because we 
love them, but it is tough luck. We want to take back our streets. 
We want to ask them to put down the guns, the weapons of de- 
struction. We want to ask them to not simply say no to drugs, but 
get out of the drug trade and out of the drug market. But we must 
replace what we take away with a support system stronger than 
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ever. I would invite everybody in the audience here to march with 
us tomorrow. We are going to assemble between 2:00 and 3:00 at 
South Park Elementary School at Avalon and Manchester. We will 
march down to Freemont High School. We will have a rally. And 
when you disburse from there tomorrow, we are going to give you, 
in your hand, a leaflet with a telephone number you can call, one 
single number with the code letters MOMS at the end, where you 
can call for help. 

That is just one way that the black women in the legislature are 
reaching out, lifting as we climb. We are asking you, is it not wiser, 
is it not simple common sense to do whatever we can do and to 
spend money to educate a child to hold gainful employment rather 
than to pay to keep him idle or her idle in prison after committing 
ono or a series of crimes because he or she is not qualified to hold a 
dev^ent paying job and no one showed that he or she cared. Beware, 
lest we create a lost generation. Millions of students doomed to 
dead-end jobs and a standard of living below that of their parents 
and even their grandparents. We know about the cost. And I am 
not going to ijay to you this morning that I don't care about that 
cost. All respv)nsible people understand that. But we cannoi afford 
to be penny-wise and pound foolish. We do not meaisure the wisdom 
of a long-term investment by today's return on it. All costs are rel- 
ative to what we must pay in other ways, at higher future rates if 
we do not take the opportunity to invest prudently now. 

I hope that my colleague, Teresa Hughes, will describe in detail 
what we have done here in California, but I just want to inform 
our visiting Congressmen that last November we passed Proposi- 
tion 98, which will mandate that forty percent of our revenues to 
fund public education. You will hear the Governor say that this 
proposition along with Prop 4 ties his hands in being creative and 
innovative in providing the funds. But, I want you to know, it was 
only in keeping with the Constitutional mandate that says after we 
pay all of our bills, the next obligation is education. 

Teresa Hughes, along with Mr. Gary Hart, is carrying a bill that 
will implement Proposition 98. What are the cost of failure to 
make the needed expenditures in our Federal education budget? 
We will pay with an increasingly polarized society, a well-educated 
effluent minority and a poorly educated impoverished majority. We 
will pay with an economic system too crippled to compete interna- 
tionally, because of an under-qualified work force. National legisla- 
tors much show incredible courage at this juncture in our history, 
because you know that our need is your need and you have shown 
a responsibility and you have shown the courage to respond. 

Revenue enhancements are never popular and you will find it 
risky to do what needs to be done. But America is great txnlay, be- 
cause our national leaders have been willing to cake risks. To do 
the right thing, to think of tomorrow's needs as well as today's, is 
what needs to be done. Politicking will not get our nation through 
this one. We need your leadership and I believe that you can and 
will rise to America's finest tradition of leadership in addressing 
this crisis. You have already shown your commitment by the ef- 
forts you are putting forward. 
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! close and leave you with this observation; a bad education is 
worUileos, a mediocre education is a handicap, but a good educa* 
tion is priceless. Thank you so very much for your indufeence. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Diane E. Watson follows:] 
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Good morning. Ladies. Gentlemen and fellow Legislators. 

My address to you thi<; nornlng will be brief, because I hooe that 
you will remsfnber what I nave to say. 

Mv oers'^'^ctlve on tne ifnoact ai.d costs of Public education may be 
^niQue: Tnough t6day I am the only black woman in he Sena e of 
A.Ter"La's larcsn and most Drosoerous state, the history of my 
journey there and of my experience since joining that MoncraDle 
body reflect to a very large extent my Involvement and with com- 
mitment to Public education. 



ic elementary, high 
aught and been an 
n my native Los An- 
to the LOS Angeles 
ion crisis which af- 
district, and rent 
argest and most di- 
Is in School Psycho- 
onal Administration 



Not only am I a product of California's Publ 
school and college systems, have also t 
adrnintstrator at most of those levels here i 
geles, and abroad. In 1975 1 was elected 
School Board, in the midst of the desegr^gat 
fllcted the nation's second largest sch90l 
asunder the social fabric of tnis country s 1 
verse n:etroPol itan area, /.y master s degree 
logy, and I earned my doctorate in Educati 
from Claremont Graduate School. 

For most of my ten years in the Senate 1 have served on the Edu- 
cation Coom It tee. and^ numerous education or chi Id-focused 
sub^oomees. Perhaps most relevantly. I am currently a member 
of the Senate Budget Sub-ccmmittee on |dycatipn. and am deeply 
Involved at the state level in the painful, thankless process of 
trvlng to meet ovc^ needs uith inadeouate funds, subject 
tS he bluf pencil of Governor who believes that ti-Ze^uuition 
^s a tax-tightwad is more moortant tnan the Quality of education 
i'^^e yive the children of out state. 
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^il of my years of exDenence in education boil down to this: You 
get exactly what you pay for, 

California Is lust beginning to taste tne bitter fruit of that 
truth, aC' we allow our educable DODuIation to swell far beyond 
our complement to educate. A similar DhilosoDhy has prevailed 
and aDD,:rently continues to prevail in the Oval Office, and 
threatens to permanently enfeeble tomorrow's working population 
by starving them of learning today. 

We cannot afford to raise a generation of illiterates as we be- 
come a nation whose chief niarketable product is information. We 
^orce which is skilled enough to think. "Mon- 
th nklng jobs are being automated out of existence as rapidly as 
private enterprise can do so In order to reduce their single 
greatest cost: labor. The coraue of the competitive drive to 
automate aPPlys grinding pressure on America's workers. 

In Ronald Kutscher's recent book, Ihe F uture Impact Of Technology 
On work And Education , he points "ouU ~^^lfir sfrucTure of 
occupations Is undergoing change, with the technologies being 
introduced in plants and offices a major factor in the shift, 
professional and technical workers, computer systems analysts and 
;)rogr2mmers are examples of groups increasing in importance". 

By 1995 California is expected '.o generate a 29 per cent increase 
^in lobs. 3/ per cent of those jobs will be professional, para- 
^professional or technical — more than one out of three, and the 
ratio continues to spiral upward. Of the ten occupations in the 
state with the fastest projected growth rate, computer program- 
mers rank second, with an expected 72,9 per cent growth rate. 

As chairperson of the Senate Health and Human Services Cofmiittee, 
I am particularly concerned about heatlh service occupations, 
which are forecast to increase by 37.5 per cent by 1995 52 7 
per cent of those new jobs will be trained or licensed medical 
assistants. 

Only those who can process information, and who can adapt to 
ever- increasing changes in automated processing will be 
employable. The rest will be rendered obsolete, unable to edu- 
rate themselves and unable to support themselves. Those we do 
not teach to function in tomorrow's society will become the 
'"unctlonal ly disabled whom we wili have to support, house and 
care for. We will feel the brunt of their alienation as some ex- 
press their resentment and resignation in anti-social ways. 1$ it 
not wiser, is it not simple common sense to spend money to edu- 
cate a child to hold gainful employment rather than pay to keep 
him idle in orison after committing one or a series of crimes be- 
cause he is not qualified to hold a decent paying job? 

Beware lest we create a Lost Generation: Millions of students 
doomed to dead-end jobs and a standard of living below that of 
their Parents lc even their grandparents. 
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Ah, but the cost, the cost! ! too am concerned about cost, But 
we cannot afford to be Denny wise and Dound foolish, We do not 
measure the wisdom of a long term investment by today's return on 
it. All costs are relative to what >^e must Day in other ways, 
at higher, future rates if we do not take the oDDortunity to in- 
vest Drudently now. 

What are the costs of failure to make the needed exDenditures in 
our federal education budget? We will Day with an increasingly 
Dolarized society — A well-educated, affluent minority and a 
Doorly-educated, imDoverished rpajority. We will Day with an eco- 
nomic system too criDDled to con^pete internationally because of 
an under-qualified work force. 

National legislators must show incredible courage at this 
juncture in history. Because you know Ine need, you have a 
resDonslbill ty to resDond, Because revenue enhancements are 
never DODular, you will find it risky to do what must be done. 
But America is great today because our national leaders have been 
willing to take risks, to do the right thing, to think of tomor- 
row's needs as well as today's. Politicking won't get our nation 
through this one:- We need statesmanshiD, 1 believe that you 
can and will rise to America's finest traditions of leadershiD in 
addressing this crisis. 

I leave you with this observation: 



- A bad education is worthless, 

- A medioc re education is a handicao. 

- But, a good education Is oriceiess! 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you> Senator Watson, for a very 
thoughtful and clear statement and we certainly want to commend 
you and support your efforts tomorrow so you are not only talking, 
out you are actually putting things into operation and walking. 
Our best wishes go with you. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to commend the young lady for a well put 
together statement. I do not have any questions to ask. Maybe just 
one. You mentioned in 1995 California is expected to generate a 
twenty-percent increase in jobs. Can you give me an idea as to 
where these might come from? 

Senator Watson. In the State of California, as you know, one of 
our biggest industries is information services. And we expect that 
industry to only grow. The service and low level jobs are also in- 
creasing in this state as we grow in our appeal to national busi- 
nesses to come here, but most of all in the high tech— technological 
areas, that is where the growth is going to be. And, most of us 
focus in on the entry level worker but now— and our former Gover- 
nor and the former President used to refer to the classified ads and 
its thickness. The LA Times puts out almost a book every weekend, 
but if you read those ads, you will find that they are asking for 
people with advanced degrees. 

And that is vhere the jobs are going to proliferate. So, my claim 
here is that we need to prepare our young people to be able to 
meet the growth that will exist right here in California alone. And 
I just want to make one correction. I said, tomorrow. Tomorrow is 
Saturday, but you know how we think? We think towards focal 
points. I meant for the audience this information, our march is 
Sunday at 3:00 o'clock, Sunday at 3:00 o'clock. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Ms Watson. 

Chairman Hawkins. Sorry Mr. Hayes is not going to be out there 
walking with you, but he will be in Chicago. 

Senator Watson. Well, we want to share it with him, so he can 
take that back to Chicago. We have some people who belong to our 
Noble women's group and I am so pleased that my esteemed col- 
'^d^ue. Assemblywoman Hughes has joined me. We are all part of 
the Noble Women Network and you do have some very strong 
members in Illinois that will be following, I hope, our 

Mr. Hayes. We have an earth-shaking election on Tur^sday. And 
I will be busy. 

Senator Watson. I understand that. The world will be watching 
that one. 
Mr. Hayes. That's right. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Roybal? 

Mr. RoYBAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Watson, I had 
the opportunity just yesterday to talk to a university audience. One 
of the young students who was there, a very bright young man, 
made the remark that the reason that education is losing out, he 
said, is that legislators both in the national government and in the 
state just do not care. In other words, he is trying to place the 
blame on the legislators. And then he went on to say that there is 
no one leader among our elected officials in this field. 

Well, that gave me the opportunity to educate this young man. I 
told him about a man by the name of Gus Hawkins who, in my 
opinion, has done more for education on the Federal level than any 
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human being in the history of this nation. When I bring this— I 
said that, Senator, because I also used you as an example of what 
is done here, again, in the State of California. That young man had 
not heard of Gus Hawkins nor Senator Diane Watson. 

I do not know what educators are doing, but it seems to me that 
that bright young fellow who wants to go to Harvard, should have 
known those names since he was born right in that area and since 
he was interested in debating with me the subject of education. 
Now, Senator Watson, I am very much interested in the Hawkins 
Plan and the Hawkins Plan— if you do not have it vnth you it will 
be distributed to you— but this is a plan, I think, that greatly im- 
proves education in at least five categories. 

But my question to you. Senator Watson, is how can we make 
this plan better known, number one, throughout the state, but par- 
ticularly better known in the Senate of the State of California? 

Senator Watson. Thank you, and I am going to defer, for the 
most part, to my colleague. Assemblywoman Teresa Hughes. I am 

00 pleased that you made that comment because our education 
leader is Assemblywoman Hughes. She chairs the Assembly Educa- 
tional Committee. It is the largest body of the legislature. And, she 
was responsible for one of the landmark pieces of education that 
did a real number on reforming the v^ay we fund and the way we 
structure education. I hope that she will share with you something 
about SEl-813 and something about what she is doing at the current 
time. 

In the Senate, we have Senator Gary Hart who probably is one of 
the finest members of the Senate and certainly has taken a leader- 
ship position. All of us have grave concern—- and let me tell you 
something. Proposition 98 only passed because a majority of the 
electorate here in Calitornia supports education. There has been a 
tremendous amount of educational leadership coming from Sacra- 
mento. But, as I mentioned to you up front, we have a chief execu- 
tive whose priorities are different than ours. And he sits there and 
makes it very, very difficult for us to go about doing the business of 
education. 

We are looking to Congressman Gus Hawkins and his plan and 
the rest of you to make the statement on the Federal level, to say 
to the President, "If we are going to have a kinder, gentler nation, 
then we must be sure that the resources are there behind those 
words. Otherwise, they are just airless and meaningless plati- 
tudes." And so, we are looking forward to what you are trying to 
do on the Federal level. But regardless, the commitment has been 
made by the voters of this state that whatever we raise in terms of 
taxes or other revenues, forty percent of that must go to education. 

1 do think we will have an opportunity to overturn Proposition 4, 
because it is going to be a bi-partisan effort. 

The Governor is now saying that his hands are tied, because he 
has no opportunity new to be creative or innovative because there 
are too many restraints on the way he goes about planning the 
budget. So, I am hoping that, with the help of Congress, with the 
help of the b'll that Congressman Gus Hawkins is sponsoring and 
with your helv*, we can make that impact. But in case. that does not 
succeed, we h'^ve other means within our own state that we are 
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working on at the current time, and I think that the Assemblywo- 
man can outline some of those for us. Thank you so very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne, just a minute. 

Mr. Payne. Just a very short question. With the tremendous in- 
crease in the population in California and by this state being 
known throughout the years for having in place an outstanding 
junior college program and secondary— and four year college, have 
the colleges expanded adequately to accommodate the increase in 
numbers of people? 

Senator Watson. We have an overflow crowd now. We have — 
and thank you for mentioning our community colleges. I think we 
have the best in the world. We have one of the finest state college 
systems and our UC system is unmatched across this country. We 
have for just a measly say few thousand slots in the UC system 
tens of thousands of applicants, many of these four point zeros. A 
four point zero today in California does not guarantee you admis- 
sion to the University of California or even the state college 
system. The demand is so great. And because of IRCA and because 
of the Federal regulations and the Federal law and immigration, 
more people now are seeking citizenship here and are having to go 
into adult education programs. 

So, the adult education program is expanding. The community 
college program is expanding. We sadly had to put a tuition on 
community college admission. The UC system has applied an in- 
creased tuition. The Governor is asking for us to increase tuition. 
We have the institutions and what I am trying to do in the subcom- 
mittee I sit on and what we are trying to do is to be sure that we 
supply the necessary revenue so that the institutions can take in 
the overflow crowd that is coming. We anticipate in the next fiscal 
year, a growth of a hundred and thirty-five new students coming in 
to CAY (phonetic) in the next fiscal year. 

Mr, Payne. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you again. We are really 
pleased to have the Assemblywoman, Ms, Teresa Hughes who rep- 
resents me in the State Assembly I think I represent her in Con- 
gress and I am very proud of the job that she is doing and it is a 
great pleasure, plus to have her before the Committee, During the 
course of your presentation, Ms. Hughes, you may respond to the 
question that was raised that Senator Watson referred to, but we 
are very pleased to have you and you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF HON, TERESA HUGHES, ASSEMBLYWOMAN, 47TH 
DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA STATE ASSEMBLY; AND CHAIRWOMAN, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES 

y-^ Hughes. Thank you very much. I am really flattered and de- 
light^^ to be here. To you, Mr, Chairman, and to the members of 
y< * » Committee, I really appreciate this opportunity to have the 
hearing right here in the community that is effected most by what 
you do in terms of the budgets for or against education, 

I would like to first of all, commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
success in the passage of H,R. 5, As you know, you and I have been 
working for a long time together. It is unfortunate. Congressman 
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Roybal, that that student you mentioned is not one of the many 
students that Congressman Hawkins and I have occasion to help, 
to guide and to direct but realizing that there are so many students 
in this state, it gets to be very, very difficult for them to know us. 
But, I think knowing us is not ar, important as knowing the aca- 
demic subject matter that they need to know to get ahead. I hope 
that you and I and all of us who are elected officials, will continue 
to be role models for young people. They need a tremendous 
amount of guidance. I think H.R. 5 goes clearly and directly in that 
direction, providing the kinds of things that our students need. I 
realize also, that the Federal Gfovernment faces the same kinds of 
budgetary constraints that we have here at the State Government 
and that makes it very, very difficult because it is kind of a Catch 
22 situation in which education is squeezed right in the middle. 

I have copies of my testimony which I an deviating from some- 
what. But, I want to get the essence of it before you and you can 
use my paper as reference. I feel these similar constraints on the 
state level. As Senator Watson said, we are very proud that our 
Proposition 98 passed and early on in the session, I indicated that I 
wanted to totally be involved, as I was, in the proposal of Proposi- 
tion 98 and the implementation of it, because it is the implementa- 
tion of Proposition 98 that is going to make the real difference. The 
voters of our state have spoken. They have made a commitment. 
That Proposition says forty percent of our budget should go to edu- 
cation. 

However, the big problem is to interpret the language of the 
Proposition. You and I know, as legislators, legislating by proposi- 
tion can be an extremely frustrating and complicated matter, be- 
cause the language of the propositions do not always conform to 
the full intent of the legislation. Therefore, I am carrying a bill 
that will attempt— I call it AB-98, to interpret the sponsor's intent 
in the passage of the Proposition. Senator Gary Hart on the Senate 
side is carrying SB-98 which is going to be the implementary lan- 
guage, althoueh my language will do something in terms of laying 
the base foundations. 

Now, to get on to your matters in Congress. I am really sympa- 
thetic with you, because you have the same kind of administration 
on a Federal level that we have on a State level, who speaks of pro- 
education and as they say, **Speak with forked tongue, ' because as 
they talk about all the wonderful things thai H.R. 5 and say, "This 
has been great passage and it should be implemented," they are 
going to ask us to rob Suzie and Johnny to pay Tom and Fred. And 
that upsets me very much because, why should we be looking at 
cutting health care and welfare and nutrition programs, and pro- 
grams for the aged and the disabled to project more funds for edu- 
cation? 

That IS totally unreasonable. Number one, if we just look at 
schools along, how can we expect to provide any kind of meaning- 
ful academic program when we have a group of hungry, ill-housed, 
under-fed, under-nourished, raggedy, poor, impoverished youngsters 
before us in the classroom? It boggles my mind how the American 
public can even believe the hypocrites how they mouth this kind 
nonsense and put you and I in a very precarious position. We are 
constantly on the spot because the people wonder why— well, they 
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say, Gus, go to Washington and pass a law that says so and so. 
Teresa, Diane, go to Sacramento and pass a law that says this and 
that and the other." Easier said than done. 

I am speaking to you, who know very well about what I mean, 
but I am also speaking for the audience who are— is very fortunate 
to have the hearing here today and can only hear a little of the 
frustration that we incur. It is obvious that we must— it is incum- 
bent upon us to prioritize education. It is hard to understand why 
the Administration provides a full inflation adjustment for the 
military, while forcing some other vital domestic programs into a 
so-called freeze which will actually mean cuts for many of these 
programs. 

The nation will not be secure until we educate all of our citizens. 
Perhaps, you know, one of the things that we need to educate our 
citizens about is the fact that assault weapons are dangerous. I am 
very delighted that we finally got one piece of legislation through 
the Assembly and one piece of legislation through the Senate and 
they are criss-crossing each other and eventually we are going to 
have a formidable piece of l^slation that can be implemented. 
But, education is key to all of this. The public has to be educated. 
The students have to be educated. The users and abusers of assault 
weapons, the users and abusers of drugs, the people who are com- 
mitting domestic violence, all of these are crimes against our young 
people. 

That is an education program. That is what we need so vitally. 
And it is of utmost importance to our state because our population 
is growing tremendously, even larger than we can keep up in terms 
of meeting the needs of our population. 

With that growth, it is further complicated by the changing de- 
mographics in the states, and the schools must make every effort to 
meet the needs of this population. For the first time, minority stu- 
dents actually represent a majority of the student population of 
our state. Many of our students come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Many do not get enough to eat and they are faced with 
crack epidemics in the neighborhoods. Gangs threaten our streets 
dav and night, not only our streets but our schools. LA Unified 
School District now is exploring whether they should have metal 
detectors entering some schools. That just gives you a small indica- 
tion of how serious this matter is. 

And, I even wonder whether that will work as evidenced by the 
fact that people get weapons on airplanes and we have metal detec- 
tors. I am sure that you have heard some of those hearings when 
you have them in Washington, talking about airplane safety. 
Crooks and bad people are always going to have ways to get the 
things done that they want to get done. We have to have ways to 
get the good things done that we need to get done. 

Well, what ha\e I done and what am I doing as chair of the As- 
sembly Education Committee? We cover everything from K 
through life, not only K through 12, K through 12, 13 and 14 is 
what we usually refer to as community colleges, but higher educa- 
tion and graduate education, and continuing education. Our Com- 
mittee has a tremendous responsibility. We have several subcom- 
mittees that are working actually daily. I was fortunate to have 
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passed SB-813 back in 1983. I am sad to tell you that all of SB-813 
has not even been implemented yet and here we are in 1989. 

But along the way, we have to continue to do some othei tilings. 
Some wonderful thmgs have happened from SB-813. We have im- 

f>Iemented something call the Golden State Exam, and I am de- 
ighted to say that many of our young people are now taking that 
examination and it is on a voluntary basis. What this actually says 
is that, any student in the state can t€ike examinations on a volun- 
tary basis in certain subject matter and compete against any other 
student in the state. So, any student of mine that goes to manual 
arts, can show that they can dc as well aa any student from Bever- 
ly Hills High or any student from the more affluent areas in this 
state. And students are doing this voluntarily. I am very proud of 
these students. I plan on honoring them this coming year. 

Now, when we talk about other things that we needed to do in 
SB-813, I said that we need to raise the minimum teaching salary 
so that we get, not the worse, but the best of people into the teach- 
ing profession. Because of the impaction problem and because we 
have so many districts in this state, not every teacher earns the 
same salary that has comparable time on ta^k. So, we are still 
trying to see that all districts come up to the minimal teaching 
salary. That is just some of the things I did in 813. That is what 
was that I am still trying to get. 

I want to talk about what it is that I am still projecting and 
hoping to have implemented. I have now introduced Assembl} Bill 
48, which re-authorizes and expands the program that we call 
MESA Program. MESA is an acronym that stands for Mathematic, 
Engineering and Science Achievement Program, which assisted the 
under-represented, minority students to prepare for and to exceed 
in math and science based fields. We are also moving through AB- 
90, which is another bill that provides for a program to identify 
and assist at risk schools, including a system of school based man- 
agement. 

I also have AB-287 which is increasing the funding for special- 
ized secondary schools, because we know that there are certain 
areas ot expertise that make students more employable once they 
get out of school and we have to make certain that we have certain 
schools focusing on these areas of expertise. I also have Assembly 
Bill 755, which provides in-service training for instructional para- 
professionals, in order that they may improve their own perform- 
ance but also to encourage these wonderful people that we call 
teaching aids, who are m many of elementary and secondary 
schools, to go on and to become credentialed teachers. Would it not 
be wonderful, because you know, it is easy to teach people method- 
ology but it is hard to teach them the right attitude. And many of 
these teaching aids have healthy, wonderful attitudes, caring atti- 
tudes towardis children. And they, themselves, motivate young 
people to learn and to continue to stay in school. That is one thing 
that this bill will do, will also motivate these people to become pro- 
fessional educators. 

I also have another bill. Assembly Bill 1084, which creates a pro- 
gram to increase the number of under-represented students who 
take and succeed in college entrance examinations. One of the big 
problems, as you well know, that our students who need the educa- 
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tion the most go through high school, get ready to graduate, the 
day or two or a month before graduation, decide they want to go to 
college. No way that they can go because they have not taken the 
exammations to get into the certain institution tha^ they would 
like to apply to. And then it is too late. We have to make our stu- 
dents exam ready. 

Also, Assembly Bill 1271 will establish a teacher core program to 
recruit talented people into teaching at our at risk schools. Assem- 
bly BUI 1421 will improve the coordination of adult literacy serv- 
ices. You know, all of a sudden we have become sophisticated 
enough to know that literacy is one of the biggest problems that we 
face m this nation. But we need to make certain that many of 
these programs which are now fragmented are coordinated in a 
concerted effort, so that when that person is on their way to be- 
coming literate, that they can channel those efforts into the educa- 
tional institution that is going to help them to meet their goals and 
objectives. 

Assembly Bill 1584 establishes and inter-agency task force on 
gang suppression and prevention programs. I do not need to tell 
you, Congressman Hawkins, as you well know, we are sitting right 
now in the hotbed of our community where most— and a lot of the 
gang warfare continues to go on. We have a tremendous problem, 
not only in terms of trying to get all of these bills through, in 
terms of tmng to get all of the money we need here for education, 
both on a Federal and on a State level. We have to do those kind of 
technical things that need to bo done to see that the Federal and 
the State Government remains on target. And, as I look at the 
Hawkins plan, and I look at everything that he is talking about, it 
IS everything thai I am talking about in the pieces of legislation 
that I am putting in. 

That is what we have to do. We have to target all levels of gov- 
ernment, and we have to extend our hands also, I feel, to local gov- 
ernment to assist us in these efforts, because we want to make sure 
that when we send our children to school, that these schools are 
safe places. The neighborhoods that they walk to on their way to 
schools must be safe places in which our children can survive and 
learn. No teacher, no student, no teacher aid, no cafeteria attend- 
ant or anvone in a school building should be feeling insecure and 
unsafe. We need to make certain that law enforcement continues 
to work with us. 

I am delighted. Congressman Hawkins, I went to a school in a 
district, a junior high school recently, where the students, them- 
selves, had taken care of cleaning up the lavatories. You cannot 
even believe the filthy student lavatories that are in some of these 
buildings. They are cleaning up the graffiti. They are doing it 
themselves. If the younff people can do it themselves, we can cer- 
tainly do a lot to help them to do it. They have to have an atmos- 
pnere that is a decent, conducive place that motivates them to 
learn, a place where they feel safe, a place where they feel stimu- 
lated, a place where the: are not plagueti and invited to sample 
drugs. ^ 

Right now, while I talk to you, one of my subcommittees, a sub- 
comniittee on higher education, is having a hearing on AIDS. I will 
be going to that committee when I leave here. Many of our commu- 
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nity organizations are having AIDS preventions programs. We face 
so many problems, AIDS, drugs, all related. Help us to keep these 
drug;a from coming into this nation and help us to educate our chil- 
dren who will, in turn, help to educate their parents. 

One of the questions that I am going to be asking when I go to 
this AIDS conference is, what happened when the Federal money 
that was provided for research that was given in our community 
here, Congressman Hawkins, to USC and to UCLA to do something 
about testing the efficiency of condoms, that money was withdrawn 
back in August. Is there anything now happening? Was that re- 
search finding sufficient enough to provide information to help pro- 
fessionals so that even using condoms will do any good? And as you 
know, the intravenous drug usage, I have been trying to get a bill 
through for quite some time now, about AIDS education ajxd I have 
a bill pushing that bill once again. But the conservatives in our 
Houses think if you teach kids about AIDS, if you teach kids about 
how to prevent pregnancy, that you are teaching moral values. 

Well, fine, if you have to do it, you have to do it. You have to 
teach how to survive and that is what it is all about. At one time, 
we could talk about teaching academic subjects for success. Now, 
we have to teach academic subjects for success and survival. Now, 
there were some questions that you asked, Mr. Payne. If you would 
like to repeat them, I will attempt to answer them. 

Mr. Payne. Well, my question, I believe was in relationship to 
higher education, which was touched b> the Senator. I believe one 
of the other members asked a question that was referred to you by 
Ms. Watson. 

Ms. Hughes. All right, one of the other things I wanted to talk 
about is Proposition 98 so that you are aware of it. That said that 
forty percent of that was to go to education, forty percent of the 
budget allocations. I want to make certain, as we are in our process 
of negotiating now, that we make sure that that money is for K-14 
as the Proposition says. So, 13, 14, also includes the community col- 
leges. And I have told my colleagues that I am very, very con- 
cerned to see that the community colleges get their fair share be- 
cause this is most people's second chance. It is many people's last 
chance. 

Yes, our universities here in the State of California are doing 
very fine with enrollment because we have a wonderful community 
college system that continues to feed in qualified students who 
are— want to take advantage of our state university system, our 
University of California system and our tremendous private insti- 
tutional system. 

The other thing that you need to know that the University of 
California has also requested two additional campuses. That shows 
you how much we are flourishing. That shows you how thirsty our 
constituents are for good education. And I am happy to say that we 
do have non-resident students who come from your states, too, to 
our fine institutions. So, we need this kind of cross-fertilization of 
information and knowledge. It just makes for a better educated 
population. 

Chairman Hawkins. Do you have any additional questions, Mr. 
Payne? 
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Mr. Payne. No, I would just like to say, though, as an East Coast 
resident and a former educator, we in New Jersey, are well aware 
of the outstanding community colleges or junior colleges, you may 
call them, here and the r^nlar college system that the State of 
California has, even way back twenty, thirty years ago. We have 
often discussed these when we were attempting to get more ade- 
quate programs through in New Jersey, as a matter of fact, it was 
not until 1967 before the State cf New Jersey adopted a county col- 
lege, a two-year program, where it mandated that every county in 
New Jersey must have a junior college. 

But much of that testimony back in the '50*8 and the *60's was 
based on the outstanding higher education system of the State of 
Cdifornia. In fact, people would even migrate to this area because 
of the fact that college education was provided at a low, nominal or 
sometimes at a free cost. So, I would just like to commend the 
system, but we do have to keep up with the times and I found your 
testimony very interesting. Thank you. 

Ms. Hughes. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I will tell you, your testimony has been so compre- 
hensive until you hardly know where to start. I have been exposed 
to so much good stuff. 

Ms. Hughes. You flatter me. 

Mr. Hayes. I come frorn the Midwest and there is a growing feel- 
ing that we are being squeezed by the two coasts. 

Ms. Hughes. No, let us say you are being embraced, because I 
originally came from the East Coast to the Golden State and I 
came h&re to work on my PhD. I got my Masters and my Bachelors 
on the East Coast, but coming here and looking at K-12, we were 
way ahead. My children came here in the second and fourth grade 
and they were way ahead in terms of what they were learning. So, 
we did find, in California, a higher education, but we were still 
hurting on the elementary level. 

And so even though they were identified as gifted children and 
they got into a gifted program, the things that they call gifted, 
Asking them on field trips and what have you, they said to their 
teachers. Why, my mom did that with us three years ago." So, we 
still have a long way to go. We, as Californians do not stick our 
chests out as being the best. 

Mr. Hayes. I am the first one to admit that. 

Ms. Hughes. Okay. 

Mr. Hayes. I think you are right. You have a long ways to go, 
but starting with Massachusetts, with a pause in Texas and then to 
California, that is the way most of the dollars tend to flow from the 
Federal Government. I would like to find out from you what is 
your estimated ratio of high school drop-outs in Los Angeles or 
California, per se? 

Ms. Hughes. Well, I do not know that we have accurate facts 
and figures. It is larger than I even want to guess. And that is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that we are daily having more mi- 
grants into our state. And, there is a tremendous problem with 
schools and the school population that is considered at risk. What 
might be interesting for you to know is that these drop-outs are not 
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all minorities. These drop-outs are students who have not been in- 
terested in what was going on in their school. 

Let me give you an example. We have — and I was talking about 
my legislation on specialized high schools. In SB-813, I created 
something that I encouraged si>ecialized high schools, that concept 
and that bill, and v/e got the high school of performing arts at LA 
C!ounty, high school of performing arts. That means that that high 
school, it encompasses many districts other than the LA Unified 
School District. For students to get into that specializing school, 
they had to show particular talent and audition and it is very, very 
competitive. 

Well, in visiting the school, I had several students walk up to me 
and say> "Thank you for making school fun.*' Several young people 
said to me, "I was going to drop out.** These were some middle 
class kids said, "I was going to drop out and I do not know what 
my mom and dad were going to do with me. They are going to send 
me to reform school or something, because they said I was not in- 
terested. School turned me off.** Now, school turns them on. We 
have to make sure that all of our students are turned on. 

I v/ant to share with you. Congressman, the fact that next Tues- 
day an elementary school in my district, in the City of Cudahy, is 
going to be named after me. The school was just built in Septem- 
ber. I have asked the School Board to make this a magnet school. 
The first person said, "Make it a music and art.** And my next 
reply to them was, "No, make it in science and math," because 
that is what our kids need. Our children need to have this technol- 
ogy and background-type of skill so that they can be available for 
the jobs that are available here, as many of this industry comes to 
our state. 

We have to begin at the elementary level. It is fine to have spe- 
cialized high school at the high school level. I am proud that Los 
Angeles has magnet programs. But, there needs to be more magnet 
programs. Now, you are going to hear about choice. We are going 
to hear about it in Sacramento. The thing that boggles my mind is 
that, choice is fine provided you have adequate transportation like 
you have on the East Coast, like you have in Chicago, like you 
nave other places. We do not have adequate public transportation. 
Transportation is a big problem for us. We cannot get on a subway 
or on an express train and get from one side of the city to the 
other, but we can get to a satellite area. 

We have some magnet schools. We have a 32nd Street magnet 
school right here in this community. Kids come from the more af- 
fluent parts of the city to this magnet school This is important. 
This is the kind of thing that we need to do just because we are so 
populated, just because we are so spread out. And, yes, we like to 
dance and sing and we like athletics. But, we have to be building 
those space rockets and be on them, 

Mr. Hayes. My time, I know, has already expired here in talking 
to you, but I want to just close by saying that I am a little bit frus- 
trated as a legislator, trying to find an answer and I think the 
Hawkins proposals as to funding go in that direction, to trying to 
give an opportunity for education for those kids who come from 
parents where— who economic— have no money, some that lose 
hope and do not stay in school, they drop out before even getting a 
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high school dipbma. And when I see that they spend, in my state, 
m Chicago, Cook County, eight Hundred dollars more per year for a 
kid thatgoes to high school, a school in the suburbs as opposed to 
one in Chicago, where you have computers in abundant supply in 
this technological society we live in the suburbs, but there is a 
Shortage of Mmputers because of lack of fur.ds in the inner-city. 

Hovf you deal with that kind of situation, I am sure you do not 
have It here in California. I am just trying to find out. My people 
in my distnct, one of the poorest districts in the whole U.S., Mr. 
Chairman, they spend more money on the lotto. They told us at the 
begmnmg when it was instituted, fifty percent would go for educa- 
tion. We cannot get an audit to even find out how much is Koing 
for education. But these are the kind of problems, I think, that we 
are trying to face, and maybe you got some answers in the legisla- 
tion. " 

Ms. Hughes. Well, I am not completely satisfied with our lottery 
either. Our lotto was brought about through initiative. People weie 
never really told the truth. They were really never told exactly 
what the money could go for and what it could not go for. And 
there are restrictions on it. That is the reason that I am not for 
legislation by initiative. That is the kind of job that we should be 
doing so that we can see all of those things. Here sits before you a 
woman from Harlem, okay. So, your community looks just like 
mine that I came from. We know what it is like to be needy. We 
know what it is like to be hungry and cold, which we do not experi- 
ence too much of in Southern California. 
Mr. Hayes. Not too much cold, hungry, yes. 
Bfe. Hughes. Yes, but not cold. But, I think that if we can do 
anything it is to give, motivation. It is to provide the kind of pro- 
grams that the Hawkins Act talks about, telling young people why 
they should not drop out, telling young people early on and en- 
hajicing early childhood education, so you start when they are 
little. You do not start when they are in high school or getting 
ready to drop out, making opportunities for them to visit places in 
their community. 

You have wonderful cultural things in your state, all of you gen- 
tlemen I &m sure that your schools are taking advantage of those 
cultural opportunities, but you also have to see that some money is 
provided for the very foundation which they have to have built in 
order to grow. Early childhood is one of the most essential-the 
most essential things that could ever happen. We need more Head- 
starts, before start programs, and everything else. We probably 
even need m-uteral programs, so that fetuses are stimulated prop- 
Mr. Hayes. We are working on that. 
Ms. Hughes. Okay. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I think that-if I may get this little 
friendly conversation cut off here. We are moving a little slowly. 
Agam, we would like to thank you, Ms. Hughes and commend you 
on your excellent program. As vou can see from the chart that our 
proposal are th(»e bars above the current service line. If those bars 
are implemented the way we propose, it would put into the educa- 
tional system some two and a half billion dollars annually for the 
next four years. Now, that obviously, is not enough, but it is a 
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great deal better than those red bars that are below the current 
service levels and that is the Bush budget as of now. 

We hope, obviously, to persuade him to come up above the line 
with us. We would hope, however, that if we can do that, that you 
will not feel, in the state, that you have to cut back because you're 
getting this additional Federal money. We would hope that a very 
strong maintenance of effort idea would prevail so that if we in- 
crease Head-Start, as you so ably indicated yourself, above the 
eighteen percent who are now eiyoying it, but the eighty-two per- 
cent who are not, tha^ you would feel that somehow on the state 
level, you can help to supplement what we are doing. We are sup- 
plementing, as it were, what you are doing, but the basic job is not 
really being done. And so we hope that because of your leadership 
in Sacramento, that we can expect the type of cooperation that I 
am sure that you are capable of providing. 

Ms. Hughes. Well, you will certainly have my cooperation be- 
cause you have provided the kind of role model leadership in the 
course of adversity that I would like to emulate. I just want to 
know your secret to keeping down your blood pressure. I am still 
taking my blood pressure pills. But, thank you so much. Congress- 
man. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I raise hell, but not publicly. 

Ms. Hughes. Okay, thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, thank you. 

Ms. Hughes. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witnesses will consist of a panel 
and I hope the witnesses will be seated as their names are called. 
We are moving somewhat behind the schedule. I am going to ask 
the witnesses who have prepared statements to submit the state- 
ments. We will include them in the official record, the same as if 
they have been given verbatim. We will hope that you can give us 
your highlights and leave some time for questions. It is pretty obvi- 
ous that we have members who are very adept at questions. Ms. 
Ella Andrews, the First Vice Chairwoman, Chairing the Chapter I, 
District Advisory Committee, Region C, Los Angeles Unified School 
District, Ms. Nancy Jenkins, Vice President, Education, California 
State PTA, Ms. Ilene Blaisch, Director, Women Helping Women, 
Los Angeles. We welcome the witnesses and we look forward to 
your testimony. Beginning first v/ith Ms. Andrews. 

STATEMENT OF ELLA ANDREWS, 1ST VICE CHAIRWOMAN, CHAIR- 
ING CHAPTER I, DISTRICT ADVISORY COMMITTEE, REGION C, 
LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT (LAUSD) 

Ms. Andrews. Good morning. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you pull the microphone closer? If 
any one has problems hearing at anytime, if you will just wave your 
hand up, I am sure I will recognize it, and we will try to accommo- 
date. Mrs. Andrews. 

Ms. Andrews. Thank you. Good morning to Congressman Au- 
gustus Hawkins, Chairman, to the subcommittee and co-presenters. 
My name is Ella Andrews and I am the Ist Vice Chairperson, 
chairing the District Advisory Committee of Region C in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. I am also the elected District Advi- 
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sory Committee, DAC, representative from the 99th Street Elemen- 
tary School, Region C, Los Angeles Unified School District. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify regarding the 
school improvement amendments of 1988. Many parent concerns 
about Chapter I and the need to improve and implement the Chap- 
ter I program are expressed in the new school improvement 
amendments. Today, more than ever, the need for quality educa- 
tion is most evident in this new age of technology, new discoveries 
and research. Today, more than ever, we are finding our nation at 
risk because of the lack of quality education in our schools across 
the nation. 

According to some recent reports from National Research Coun- 
cil, most students leave school without enough skills to meet job de- 
mands or to continue their education effectively. It concluded that 
we are at risk of becoming a divided nation in which knowledge of 
mathematics supports a productive technologically powerful elite, 
while a dependent, semi-literate mcyority, disproportionately His- 

Eanic and African American, find economic and political power 
eyond reach. 

The current Administration's budget proposals to provide fund- 
ing to carry out the new amendments set forth in H.R. 5 should 
have been ten times the amount funded. The concern regarding the 
funding is about President Bush's outlay freeze. This outlay freeze 
tends to freeze funding and spending over a number of years in 
time. This, I feel, will greatly effect the many programs set forth in 
H.R.5. The public should be aware of the .outlay freeze and how the 
freeze will effect future Head-Start, pre-kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary and college programs. 

I, like other parents and citizens, would appreciate anything that 
can be done to see that the outlay freeze does not occur. Being in- 
volved in the school system for the past twenty years, I have seen 
so many changes in education. But the greatest and heartbreaking 
changes are seeing so many students go through the educational 
system and not achieve. True there are great numbers of students 
who are achieving and becoming successful in our society. But the 
masses of students who are not achieving and who are dropping 
out of the educational system is appalling and is putting our nation 
at risk. 

Yesterday— I walk through my community quite often, and yes- 
terday, I stopped to talk with a mother. And her concern was about 
her eleventh grader who was out ill for awhile. And he — when he 
returned back tx> school, he did not go to school for three weeks. 
And she had just recently enrolled him in the local high school. 
And in talking with her, she said, "Well, I do not think he is satis- 
fied with his classes." I said, "Well"— I took a minute to think 
about it because I have known the child since before he was born. 
And we went back to the high school and we talked with the coun- 
selor, the head counselor. The classes the child had were not for 
him. When they re-did his schedule, he had third year Spanish, he 
had all of his histeiy, he had the correct classes, because I looked 
at him and I told him, I said, "Look, you are going to make it in 
spite of your illness, in spite of just mamma in the home. You are 
going to make it, because you have a brain and I have seen that 
brain work in pre-school, in kindergarten, in first grade." 
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He had a better feeling about himself. He promised he was going 
to classes. We were able to ask for a progress report and he is 
thinking of taking advanced placement classes. This is all because 
of a concerned parent, concerned about her child. ! must say this to 
other parents — and I hope in some way that— when we give infor- 
mation to parents, sometimes you not only have to give informa- 
tion, you have to take them and go with them to see that that in- 
formation given is carried out for the benefit of their child. 

The new aii^endments to H.R.5 will hold school districts account- 
able for student achievement. We ask that your subcommittee rec- 
ommend all mandates of the original Title I regulation be mandat- 
ed in the new H.R.5 regulations. The districts need stronger moni- 
toring of the Chapter I programs. And I mean stronger monitoring 
not just for the sake of having reviews to see if they are in compli- 
ance, but to have monitoring to see if the children are really 
achieving and seeing the numbers of children that will test out of 
Chapter I. The cry of many parents is that the children have 
been— so many children cums have shown that they have been in 
Chapter I from kindergarten, firac grade or second grade, all the 
way through twelfth grade. 

So, we want to see some movement of children and numbers of 
children testing out of Chapter 1. Parents and community repre- 
sentatives of children in Chapter I must begin to receive serious po- 
litical education and training in matters pertaining to education so 
that they are prepared to support their children in this quest for 
quality education, high achievement, self-fulfillment and success. 
Parents and concerned citizens must see that the goals set forth by 
school districts are high, as intended in H.R.5. If not, parents and 
citizens must know how to reach you. Congressman Hawkins, and 
their state Departments of Education. Local Chapter I school advi- 
sory councels must do more than advising and recommending. 
They must again be mandated to be decision making councels. 
They must be understood that the councels are there for the con- 
cern and the benefit of the education of the children in the schools. 

It is a deep concern that school districts will devise ways maybe 
to infuse or incorporate or put Chapter I pro-ams under the um- 
brella of other district or state programs. This should not be, be- 
cause the H.R.5 guidelines are not to be superceded in this way. 
We ask your continued support of our children, that they may 
become high achieving in this educational system, that the quality 
of the education that they will receive will be the best that this 
nation will have to offer. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. Mrs. Jenkins. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY JENKINS, VICE PRESIDENT-EDUCATION, 
CALIFORNIA STATE PTA 

Ms. Jenkins. My name is Nancy Jenkins and I am here today 
representing the California State PTA. Thank you very much for 
sponsoring this hearing and allowing us time to voice our concerns 
about the financial support the Federal Government sees fit to give 
to schools and we appreciate all that the people have done in Con- 
gress and the Senate to make sure that the funding was at the 
level that it has been. We obviously, as National PTA and here in 
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California, would like to see much more, but we have a tremendous 
bias on the part of children. 

My comments will be limited to speaking about California be- 
cause that is where we are most knowledgeable as California PTA. 
Because of the characteristics of our state, obviously, programs 
such as Chapter I, Bilingual Education, Even Start and the Drop 
Out Prevention programs are examples of what we think are cru- 
cial to be funded and to be part— a strong part of our school It is 
our opinion that if this country cannot afford to fund these pro- 
grams that intervene at the very earliest stages of a child's school- 
ing, then we can ill afford the remediation and special education 
costs that are much greater, nor can we much less afford the litany 
of problems that are so costly such as welfare and incarceration. 

I am sure you find such poverty, as we have in California, wher- 
ever you go across this country. Perhaps the thing that seems to 
make California unique is that we have tremendous numbers of 
families living in poverty, but also they come from such a wide va- 
riety of cultures and speak so many different languages. You can 
go to almost any fairly large school district in the Southern Califor- 
nia area, and I think that is true of middle California, too, and find 
a school system struggling to teach children who speak sixty to 
eighty languages. That is true in Orange County district. It is in 
Glendale. It is in Long Beach, not to speak of Los Angeles Unified 
that is a mega-system. 

Along with the language barriers, as I have said, you find pock- 
ets of extreme poverty and transiency, but not just confined to the 
urban areas, because you find that in suburban areas as well. I am 
from a suburban school district that is fifty-five percent Hispanic 
and we have barrios and poverty even as these people live side by 
side with middle class or upper middle class. And that is probably 
one of the worse problems, because the cost of housing is so terri- 
ble. And yet, we find our children, whether they are minority back- 
ground or poverty background families, living side by side in areas 
where there is, you know, very, very high financial standard of the 
family. 

More and more, we sense that we have a two-tier society because 
the tremendous numbers of families that have these circumstances 
almost negate, in some places, the ability of the community to put 
forth its stabilizing influence. Many places, you know that the com- 
munity itself stepped in and supported families that were in trou- 
ble. But when a whole community ends up being edmost— I hate to 
say it, but almost having a major part of their families classed as 
being dysfunctional, then the community cannot help itself as 
much as it used to in past years. Because of these problems, we be- 
lieve that we are fast approaching a two-tier society; one where we 
are going to find many students moving on to higher education and 
being able to find technical jobs in an increasingly information 
based, technology based society. And then we are going to find 
those children who drop out of school early and do not have any 
education and perhaps, an even greater travesty are those children 
that make agreements, unspoken, unwritten, that they will not 
cause problems and they will stay in school and get a diploma. 

As a Board member, I shook the hands of many a student that 
received what I have termed an empty diploma, graduating with 
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straight B's, making no problems and learning nothing, are func- 
tionally illiterate young adults. And that, to me, is the worse crime 
than the drop-out who openly says, have had it with your 
system/' I think if this is continued to allow to happen, we are 
going to bring down this great nation of ours from within. We will 
not need to worry about other countries. We will do it to ourselves. 

Now, going to money; many educational reformers like to say 
that it does not take just money to correct the system. But if we do 
not have adequate financing to address the needs of the children 
we are speaking about today, then an already over-burdened 
system is going to become bankrupt in the true sense of the word. 
Not only do we need additional monies to support programs that 
are targeted for special populations, but — and this is the emphasis 
of my comments today— we cannot continue to look at the school in 
isolation. The students come from the community. So, the ills and 
the problems of the community must be taken into account. The 
students, as part of the community, bring these problems, poverty, 
transiency, language barriers, mental and physical abuse, drugs, 
and perhaps worst of all, lack of caring by their family, with them 
as they walk through the doors of the schools. 

Until these problems are addressed, you cannot hope to achieve 
great academic success with these children. It was Doctor Goodlad, 
I think, who quoted that, "the curriculum of the school is not that 
which is written and sitting on the shelf to be used, but is made up 
of that which the students and staff bring to the doors of the school 
each day." 

Education cannot do it all. Not only must we support the schools 
in trying to help these children, but we must provide help for the 
parents. And who, but PTA, can speak more loudly and clearly 
about this concern? We must support parents through the use and 
coordination of community agencies that can work closely with the 
schools. I was a liaison to a Governor's Study Committee on drop- 
out prevention and I was appalled to find that at the state level, 
agencies do not have any allegiance in their mind set of working 
with the schools closely at the county or community level. If the 
state leadership does not suggest to its counterparts throughout 
their system that they should be seeking to work cooperatively 
with the schools, then what hope is there for the local agency, on 
its own to buck regulations, to go out and work with the schools. 

And it is the teachers who repeatedly tell us about the children 
who are having problems. They see the children with the problems, 
but they do not have the time, nor does the school have the where- 
with-all to )X0 out and lobby to get the agency to come in and ad- 
dress mental health problems, family counseling, physical prob- 
lems, even such as eyeglasses, let along malnutrition and so forth. 

As you help ^he children, you are helping the parents in your 
Even Start and that is what we like so much about the program as 
we understand it. Research has shown this to be the only effective 
way of providing' early intervention. Our concern though is that 
this beautiful philosophy stops at age seven, as we understand it. It 
should be continued through the grades, because it is in the early 
years, the elementary years and the middle years of schooling that 
you hope to place children firmly on the road to being learners and 
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who will go on to value school and to value being successful in 
school no matter what problems come to the family. 

In maT>y instances, our schools are the only security that chil- 
dren know, and if they can learn to want to be in school because it 
is a supportive environment, it is not defeating them — and we do 
have a system that works to defeat children, I am afraid to say. 
But if we can do something to change that, then our children may 
survive no matter what problems their immediate family is going 
through. 

As part of the National PTA, we work to strengthen the Chapter 
I parent components. We have worked at the state level in PTA to 
rewrite the regulations or the implementation language to 
strengthen parent involvement at the local school site level. But 
teachers, as I have said before, at all levels are telling us that par- 
ents cannot control their children. They are crying out for help. 
The teachers are crying out for help. They are pleading with PTA, 
as parent organization, to do something, to take ownership of this 
problem. Obviously, we are willing to do what we can and we need 
to do much better, because we are not proud of our track record in 
parent education. 

But, ironically, if you find a strong PTA at a school, you find a 
PTA that is being coerced, cajoled and mandated to raise funds for 
that school, not for parent education programs, but for computers, 
carpeting, you name it. And yet — and this is the irony and this is 
where my frustration comes out, because I am shortly going to be 
Parent Education VP, we are told that parents do not know how to 
raise their children, that they do not know how to support their 
children in school. If this is really key to a child's success, then for 
heavens sakes, if you have a PTA worth its salt, why are you 
asking them to buy computers? Why are you not working as school 
site people to get that PTA to round up every parent that is mobile 
and get them over to that school to go through an afternoon, a 
morning or an evening class or study session on how to work with 
your children? 

We all needed help when we were raising children. If I have any 
credentials at all, it is because I have three grown sons that have 
now come back to me as my best friends. With this plea to you to 
make parent education a part of every school budget, not just 
Chapter I because my goodness, a child might move out of Chapter 
I, not just bilingual, because they may become bilingual and suc- 
cessfully move out of that program, but they should find a school 
setting where parent education is available for all parents of all 
children. Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy Jenkins follows:] 
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Ta Mesbtri of Uit SvbcoBBitttt oft Elestaury, SecoKidary 
«Ad VocaUoMl idnciUoa 

FR: Nancy Jenkins, Via President of Education 

Calirornii Sute PTA 
RE: Hearing on the Effect of '^le Administration's Budget IVoposals 

00 the School Improvement Amendments of 1988 - - March 31. 1989 

My name i: Nancy JenJcins and I am here today representing the California Sute PTA. I 
would like to thank the members of the subcommittee for providing us this opportunity 
to voice concerns about the federal government's level of financial support to schools. My 
comments will be limited to speaking about educational needs in California u that is the 
area about which we are most knowledgeable. Because of the characteristics of the school 
population in this sute, Chapter I, Bilingual Education, Even Start, and Drop Out 
Prevention are examples of programs that are crucial to us and that must be fully funded. 
It is our opinion that if this country cannot afford to provide programs that intervene at 
the very earliest stages of a child's schooling, then we can ill afford the tremendous oosu 
that go with remediation and special education, much less the litany of even more oottty 
problems so often associated with a Uck of educat>oo.....welfare. incarcerC * etc 

Across our country I am sure you can find many instances where there are large urban 
areu of poverty, more often than not made up of people from ODunority backgrounds. 
What makes California unique, is that not only do we have tremendous numbtrt of 
families living in poverty, but they are from such a vide variety cultures and and speak 
so many different languages. California is a "port of entry" for central and south America. 
Mexico and the countries around th? Pacific Rim. Theae immigranu must be helped in 
learning the English language and this one facet adds tremendous problems to our public 
school sysUffl. In any good size school distria in the southern California area, you will 
find the staff struggl^ to teach studenu who are speaking from 60 to 80 different 
languages. 

Along with the language barriers, you wai find large pockeU of extreme poverty and 
transdency in urban as well as suburban areas, and situations were large numbers of 
families can be considered to be almost "dysfunctiooal." When the numbers of such 
families become so large, the stabilizing influence of the oommunity is negated. More and 
more we sense that we will have a two tier society, young people coming out of school 
well equipped to go on to higher education and to find jobs in a technology oriented 
society versus those who drop out of school or graduate with such a low level of academic 
skills that they are precluded from all but the lowest paying jobs. Because this often leads 
to criminal activities. PTA believes we are fast approaching a level of societal chaos that 
will aaually undermine, from within, this great nation of ours. 
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Many educationii "reformers" like to say that mooey will oot cure the problemt in 
educatkn, but without adequate fioandog ao already overbordeoed system will become 
baoirupt in the truest sense of the word. Not only do we need additiooil aoiiies to 
support specialixed programs for targeted populations, but we cannot continue to look at 
the school system in isdation. The studenu come from the community, so the ills, the 
problemt of the community must be tauten into account The studenu, u part of the 
community bring these problems -poverty, transciency, language barriers, mental and 
physical abuse, drugs, lack of caring, etc- with them u they walk through the school 
doors. Until the problems are addressed, very little academic learning can take place. (I 
believe it wu Dr. John Goodlad that said the curriculum U the schoot is not what is 
written and sitting on the shelf to be used, but is made up ot that which the studenu and 
staff bring through the school doors each day. 

Education can not longer do it all. Not only must we support the schools in trying to help 
these children, but we must provide help for the parents through use oT community 
agencies that should be working extremely closely with the schools. But to do this, we 
must stop carving up our children and families into beaurocratic pieces. That is why the 
California Sute FTA likes the componenu in Even Stan. As you help the children you are 
helping the parents. Kx'tsearch hu shown this to be the only effective way oT providing 
early intervention. Our concern is that this beautiful philosophy only goes to parenu ct 
children to age seven. It should be continued to other grade levels as it is during the 
early years of childhood, the elementary years and middle years of schooling that you 
hope to place children firmly on the road to being "learners'* who will go on to value 
school, snd be successful in school not matter what conditioos the family. 

As part of the National PTA organization, we have supported strengthening of the parent 
involvefflent component in Chapter I for these very reasons. We have also worked at the 
state level in California to enforce and enlarge the parent involvement component as it is 
written mto the implemenution language for Chapter I for California schools. Teachers at 
ail levels are telling us that parents cannot control their children They are pleading with 
PTA, as a parent organization, to take ownership of this terrible problem and do 
somethmg, anything, that will teach parents learn how to raise their children. Obviously 
we are willing to do this, but ironically, if there is a strong PTA at a school, it is usually 
asked to raise funds for any and every thing the school can think of except parent 
education activities. 

As we plead for federal and state funds that will adequately support our schools in 
solving the multi-faceted problems with which they are struggling, PTA would like to add 
this request. If parent suppat is truly key to a child's success, please make parent 
education important enough to be part of the school budget. Only when time, which 
equates to money, is allotted for this will schools really plan on working with parents in a 
meaningful way. Chapter I, which we so heartily support, attempts to do this; how often 
is this philosophy repeated in other schools? 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Ms. Ilene Blaisch. I am 
not so sure I am pronouncing your name correctly. Would you, for 
the sake of the record, pronounce it? 

Ms. Blaisch. Ilene Blaisch. 

Chairman Hawkins. Blaisch, Blaisch. 

STATEMENT OP ILENE BLAISCH, DIRECTOR, WOMEN HELPING 
WOMEN, LOS ANGELES 

Ms. Blaisch. Good morning to you. Congressman Hawkins and 
the other members of the sulxiommittee. I, too, am very pleased to 
have the opportunity to be here to talk with you today. Again, my 
name is Ilene Blaisch. I am a licensed clinical social worker and I 
am also the Director of Women Helping Wcnjsn, which is a com- 
munity service in Los Angeles sponsored by he National Council 
of Jewish Women. 

This volunteer based program addressed the wide rgmge of social, 
psychological and economic problems facing contemporary women 
and their families through a variety of low or no fee services. I am 
also speaking on behalf of almost ninety community based organi- 
zations in California who, due to grants from the Carl Perkins Act, 
have begun to form, for the first time, partnerships with vocational 
and educational programs throughout the state. I also speak on 
behalf of the thousands of teen age and adult single parents and 
displaced homemakers, who have received benefits from these serv- 
ices and thousands more who need help. 

If you are following along with the comments, I am going to be 
skipping a couple of sentences here and there. I am here today to 
support and further address the broad issues of school improve- 
ment and the budgetary concerns before us from a community 
service perspective as Ms. Jenkins has just talked about. I assume 
that it is understood by most of us that we do know about the sig- 
nificant effect of the budget cuts in education over the last decade 
and the tremendous effects that it has had. I not only completely 
support the amendments set forth for school improvements, but I 
want to elaborate a little bit upon them. 

It is not news to anyone of us that the educational process is 
powerfully impacted by a gamut of social forces that we see in the 
headlines today; drug abuse, gang activities, violence in the schools, 
child abuse, cultural diversit}^ and racism and increasing numbers 
of poor families headed by single parents, usually mothers. How 
can the children be expected to learn and be alert in school when 
so many of them share the burdens, the tremendous burdens of 
their single mothers at home who lack appropriate counseling, ap- 
propriate parenting skills, adequate job training, decent salaries 
and affordable child care? 

Children who come from dysfunctional families are not able to 
concentrate on learning. How do we break these generational 
cycles and help disadvantaged students grow and flourish in the 
educational system? Children and parents need help finding serv- 
ices to help them. I am here today to plead to you to consider that 
education needs to develop effect partnerships with community 
services and benefit from collaborating with the social service and 
mental health professionals. It is unethical and demoralizing to 
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charge the schools alone with the responsibility of providing educa- 
tion which cannot be effective under such conditions. These innova- 
tive partnerships can be highly effective and can be applied at all 
levels of education. 

We happen to have right now in California an effective model in 
operation to illustrate the effectiveness of these partnerships. The 
State Department of Vocational Education has an extensive net- 
work of sex equity and single parent homemaker programs at the 
local district level. This progressive law recognizes that education 
alone cannot tackle the hurdles of the resource needs of disadvan- 
taged students. Man> single parents are far too overwhelmed with 
emotional problems, child support issues for example, to know to 
even call on the local occupational center and enroll in a program 
that may offer them training in a non-traditional program that 
would enable them to earn a more competitive salary. 

Yet, they do feel able to respond to a community service such as 
Women Helping Women which now, as a result of this networking, 
knows about the educational programs and can assist these women 
through the tremendous process towards self-sufficiency. A compre- 
hensive study has been made so far in the last couple of years of 
the Perkins funding and we are already seeing, in such a short 
time, tremendous results. Sixteen thousand individuals in the 
1987/ '88 program year were served by events such as career fairs 
or conferences and nearly eight thousand received ongoing services 
consisting of employment and career counseling, vocational train- 
ing, personal and family counseling, transportation and child care. 

Of these numbers, thirty-one percent became employed and over 
forty percent entered vocational training programs and most indi- 
cated that the help they received had significant impact on this. In 
addition to the community partnership, the Perkins Act also ad- 
dresses an extremely important school improvement issue. Progres- 
sive sex equity programs in schools are incorporating tremendous 
prevention strategies by teaching young girls and boys the necessi- 
ty of realistic educational directions to deal with contemporary 
social and economic realities. Young girls were never socialized or 
educated to become self-sufficient, but to adopt the stereotype that 
traditional roles can no longer support. 

I would like you to— I would like to refer you to later look at the 
testimony of the California Vocational Education Equity Council 
which further addresses the sex equity issues. I have learned re- 
cently that in the budgeting process this issue of flexibility from 
national to state levels is an important one. By contrast, it appears 
that the specific set asides that the national level, at least in this 
case, in California, have allowed the states to implement these 
partnerships between education and community services. As the 
states are already stretched to do more than their budgets permit, 
the specific directions provided at the Federal level have proved 
very useful and very effective, whereas flexibility may have al- 
lowed such programs to be lost. 

As with any innovative program of this magnitude, an apprecia- 
tion must be gained for the time it takes to efficiently implement 
the programs and here also, the set asides have served to protect 
the early phases of the program as it develops. 
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In summary, I respectfully urge this Committee to consider the 
success thus far of the Carl Perkins programs in California as a 
model to develop similar partnerships in other levels of elementary 
and secondary ^ucation. I believe this is far too serious an issue to 
leave to the flexibility of the states and that specific set asides 
should mandate implementation of expanded social services avail- 
able through education. Those of us working in the community 
must, togedier, work with our Government to address the powerful 
obstacles to education we face as a result of social, and ^jsychologi- 
cal problems and consequently how avenues are blocked tow£^ 
greater strength of individuals who collectively define the strength 
of our coimtry. 

The development of effective partnerships between education and 
community service are completely in support of several programs 
outlined in these School Improvement Amendments of 1988 and 
would greatly enhance the overall provisions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ilene Blaisch follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE tOS ANGELES SECTION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN BEFORE THE U. S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTArrvES, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
(SubcommlttM on Eltmtntary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education) ON THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF1988, MARCH 31,1989 

I am ilene Biaisch, Licensed Clinical Social Worker and Staff Director of Women 
Helping Women, a community service of the Los Angeles Section, National 
Council of Jewish Women (NCJW). This volunteer based program addresses 
the wide range of social, psychological and economic problems facing 
contemporary women (and their families) through a variety of no or low fee 
services. Today I represent the twenty-five hundred members of NCJW locally, 
who, along with a national membership of 100.000 support a one-hundred year 
history of innovative service, education and advocacy to promote the quality of 
life for all people. I am also speaking on behalf of almost 90 community based 
organizations in California, who, due to equity grants through the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984, have begun to form for the first time, 
effective partnerships with vocational and educational programs throughout the 
state. As community organizations we deal with the tremedous obstacles of 
disadvantaged populations, spedficalty teen and older single parents, 
homemakers and minority females. In helping them to gain access to VOC/ED 
opportunities, and subsequently, toward positions of self-sufficiency. 
Additionally. I speak on behalf of thousands of single parents and displaced 
homemakers who have received benefrts from these services thus far and 
thousands more who need our help. 

I understand that this committee is hearing various perspectives on the School 
Improvement Amendments of 1988 in relation to the sufficiency of the 
Administration's current budget proposals. I would Ilka to support and 
further address the broad issues of "school Improvement" and the 
budgetary concerns before us today from a community service 
perspective. I assume it is understood by most of us that the significant 
reduction in the education budget over the last decade has had insidious effects 
on one of the more important institutions in our country. I completely 
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underscore the amendments set forth for school improvements and want to 
elaborate on them, tt is not news to ejny one of us that the educational process 
is powerfully impacted by a gamut of fodal forces: increasing drug abuse, 
gang activities, crim^ and violence in schools, child and spousal abuse, cultural 
dh/ersity and racism, and Increasing numbere of impoverished families headed 
by single rrwthere, to name a few. How can children be expected to be open 
and alert to *leaming' at school when so many of them share the tremendous 
burdens of their single mothere who lack appropriate parenting skills, adequate 
job training, access to decent salaries, or affordable chikl care? Chiklren from 
dysfuncttonal families areni able to concentrate on leaming. How can the 
generational cycles be broken and disadvantaged students be altowed to grow 
and flourish in the educational system? Children and parents need help in 
obtaining the sodal and psychological servk:es they need. Education needs 
to develop effective partnerships with community services and benefit 
from collaborating with the resources of professionals with specific training and 
expertise. It is unethical and demoralizing to charge the schools alone with the 
responsiOlltty of providing education which cannot be effective under such 
conditions. These innovative partnerehips can be highly effective, make a 
difference and can be applied at all levels of education. 

We happen to have an Innovative and effective model In operation 
right now In California education to Illustrate the effectiveness of 
such partnerships. The State Department of Education has implemented an 
extensive network of sex equity and single parent/homemaker programs at the 
local distrkn level in response to the mandates of the Carl Perkins Act. This 
progressive law recognizes that education atone cannot not tack!e the hurdles 
of the social and psychological problems and other resource needs of 
disadvantaged students. Even with programs available at k>cal occupational 
centers, most displaced home makers are far to overwhelmed ^h legal and 
emotional problems, for example, to know to call the local ROP and enroll in a 
non-traditional job training program which wouki enable them to earn a 
competetive salary. Yet they do feel able to respond to a community service 
such as a Women Helping Women which now knows all about ROP training 
programs and can assist women through many aspects of the process toward 
self- sufficiency. A comprehensive review of these single parent/homemaker 
projects was conducted by the Evaluation and Training lr>stltute for the last two 
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PerWns* funded yoafB. In a short time, we're already seeing results. In the 1987- 
88 program year 7,000 teens and 9,000 adults were served by events such as 
career fairs or conferences and nearly 3,000 teens and 5,000 aduRs received 
ongoing senHces. These services consisted of career and employment 
OHjnseling, vocationai training, personal and family counseling, and support 
services such as transportation and child care. Seventy-five percent of the 
participants had annual household incomes of $10,000 or less with 39 perscent 
receiving less than $5,000. Of these numbers. 428 teens and 1.256 adults 
(31%) became employed as a consequence of their participation in the projects 
and over 40 percent entered vocationai training programs. A great majority 
indicated that the help they received had significant impact on their decision to 
enter or remain in training programs and their ability to find Jobs. 

In addition to this community partnership, the PerWns Act also addresses an 
extremely important 'school improvement* issue. Progressive sex equity 
programs In schools are Incorporating trsmendous prevention 
strategies by teaching young girls and boys the necessity of 
realistic educational directions to deal with contemporary social 
and economic realities. Traditional.^, girls were not educated or socialized 
to become self-suffident in life. In regard to sex equity programs, reporting 
districts Indicate that more than 91,000 students (unduplicated count) 
partidpated in activities including career fairs, workshops and emp'oyability 
classes and that neariy 250,000 persons were impacted by various written 
and/or audiovisual material. The consensus of personnel and participants 
involved in both single parent/homemaker and sex equity programs in 
California is that an increase of networking in the community and general 
awareness of sex equity issues have tremendously increased effective 
interventions in the school system. 

I have learned that in the budgeting process, the issue of 'flexibility* from 
national to state levels is an important one. By contrast, it appears that in fact 
the specific *set-askies" of the Perkins Act have allowed the states to Implement 
these partnerships between education and community services. As the states 
are already stretched to do more than the^r budgets permit, specific directions 
provided by the federally determined set asides in this case are proving to be 
very effective, whereas flexibility here may have allowed this essential program 
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to get lost As with any Innovative program of this magnitude, an appreciation 
must be gained for the time K takes to become effldently Implemented and here 
also the set asides serve to protect the early phases of the program as ft 
develops. 

In summary. I respectfully urge tNs committee to consider the success thus far of 
the PerWns* programs In Califomla as a model to develop similar partnerships 
In other levels of elementary and secondary education. I beKeve this is far too 
serious an Issue to leave to the HexibiHty of the states and that specific set 
asides should mandate implementation of expanded social services available 
through education. Those of us worWng In the community must work together 
with our government In addressing the powerful obstacles to education we face 
as a result of social and psychological problems, and consequently how 
avenues are blocked toward the greater strength of Indv^duals who collectively 
define the strength of our country. The devetopment of effective partnerships 
between education and community service completely support and enhance 
the provisions outlined In the School Improvement Amendments of 1988. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Blaisch, with respect to reauthorization 
of the Vocational Education Act, do I understand that you support 
or that you would support a modification in the set aside provision? 

Ms. Blaisch. What I support is that the set asides be maintained 
at least at their present level and be capped rather than to modify 
them, because we have felt that this has enabled the programs to 
be implemented. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, would you provide any flexibility 
whatsoever in those instances where, let us say, a set aside may be 
too large for some group and therefore, proved to be unuseful for 
other groups and thereby, restrict the flexibility for local adminis- 
trators? 

Ms. Blaisch. From my understanding 

Chairman Hawkins. In other words, would you support any 
flexibility to move from one to the other within certain limits? 

Ms. Blaisch. Well, I guess it depends on what 

Chairman Hawkins. What limits are you talking about? 

Ms. Blaisch. [continuing] what the limits were and what we are 
talking about. It is the overall concept of flexibility versus the set 
asides that I have become 

Chairman Hawkins. That is one of the great issues, you know, in 
the re-authorization of the Act. It has the Committee somewhat 
perplexed. 

Ms. Blaisch. Right. I know, and that is why I wanted to under- 
score how well it Reems to be working for us in California. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, may I also— with respect to parental 
involvement, while you did not specifically refer to it, I would rec- 
ommend the re-reading, for those of you who are interested in pa- 
rental involvement, the second pages in the School Improvement 
Act. I think they are specific and very meaningful to the extent 
that parental involvement is mandated and it is not just an after- 
thought because the involvement begins with ihe design and initi- 
ation of a program that school districts must report specifically to 
parents at all times. They must have special material to help the 
parents. They must, in addition to that, use a set aside in the provi- 
sion to employ or to involve as aids, et cetera, in the classroom par- 
ents. They must disaggregate the progress of each student that 
goes to a single student. 

The case Mrs. Andrews referred to in which she was involved in 
helping a single student is somewhat mandated across the entire 
classroom, that every individual in the classroom is to be moni- 
tored. I think you will find that a great amount of thought has 
gone into the parental involvement section, and I would certainly 
expect and hope- that those of you interested in that subject matter 
would just tbke those pages, duplicate them and use them as a 
Bible in your relations with parents, with the community, with 
each other. Generally speaking, nation-wide, only about twenty 
percent of parents ever visit schools, and I would imagine that av- 
erage means that in some areas, maybe Los Angeles, fifty or seven- 
ty-five percei.t of the parents never visit the school or even know 
that they have certain rights and privileges. 

So, I think we have gone a long way. The problem is the Act has 
not been implemented yet despite tne fact it was passed over a 
year ago. So that each day we lose the Act not being implemented, 
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means that so many children are going to be sacrificed. And the 
Act, obviously, is not fully funded yet which means that all of us 
have the job of making sure that the money which is called for in 
the Act is made available and that is the reason why we are here 
in Los Angeles and going throughout the country. We are not advo- 
cates but we, obviously, would like to provide the technical assist- 
ance available to you. You can demand it, if you wish and you are 
required— schools are required to furnish you with reports from 
time to time on the progress that is made. 

Now, if this falls down, the state is supposed to intervene. There 
again, if the state does not do its job, the Secretary of Education is 
supposed to be monitoring the program. And if he does not do his 
job, then obviously, this (Committee and its Senate counterpart can 
see that the program is monitored. Beyond that, I do not know 
what we can do. I think we have gone a long way. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I share your opinion, Mr. Chairman. These three 
people--you have presented us with different views in improve- 
ment of education. And we need your help. California has more 
representatives in Congress than any other state. This is not a bi- 
partisan issue. You would be helpful to— not a— it should be parti- 
san and it should be bi-partisan because it is a human issue. If you 
would use your influences from your respective organizations, to 
talk to some of those members of the Appropriations Committee 
from your state, and impress upon them that the President's pro- 
posal is wrong. We waited long enough to implement the improve- 
ments Mr. Hawkins* Committee has recommended and suggested, 
and see if we can get some movement. We need the help. And I 
will yield whatever time I have left to my colleague here to my 
right. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I just have a question, as a 
former PTA President of the elementary school where my children 
attended school many years ago. We had a great deal of parent 
participation at that time. That was a long time ago. I have seen 
parent participation drop off since then. So I might just ask any 
one of you, maybe Ms. Andrews who is very involved with Chapter 
I and the others of you who are involved with PTA— I do not know 
whether the final speaker is a parent and therefore, involved in a 
PTA, but I see that your background certainly puis you involved 
with families and children and so forth. 

I would just wonder if you have any ideas as to why there has 
been such a continued gradual declining in the amount of parent 
participation and what might be some ways that we could try to 
energize that very important aspect? Ms. Andrews, would you like 
to try? 

Ms. Andrews. Well, I think parents must feel and know they are 
welcome into the schools and into the educational process. They 
must feel it and they must know it, and they have to see it. They 
have to see it in evidence. Parents who are active in the local 
school and throughout the district, other parents come to them or 
other parents see them in leadership roles and so they come to 
theni to question them or to ask questions or to get their— get their 
opinions. And that is one thing, they must feel, they must see and 
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they must know that they are welcome into the system, and not for 
someone to just say you are. 

But when parents come — when they give their input, let them 
see some evidence of what their suggestions are— you know, are 
visible. Let them see that everything we suggest is not turned 
down. They have to be involved— they nave to know— and as I said, 
they have to be educated. Over the past ten or fifteen years, the 
parent involvement has dropped off. I talked with parents from 
other states at a recent meeting, and their concern, I guess across 
the nation, is that parent involvement has slackenedv not just from 
a PTA meeting, but in making decisions. And everyone waits for 
someone else to make the decision. 

And when the decisions are made, they are not decisions that 
really benefit the children, you see. So 

Chairman Hawkins. CJould I intervene? Under the Act, if— they 
cannot validate a document that you have not been involved along 
the process and have some method of documenting it. They polar- 
ize. They lose the money. They cannot continue to get the money 
under Chapter I— I accept the recommendation of Ms. Jenkins, it 
should extend beyond Chapter I — but if they are not going to do it 
in Chapter I, they are not going to do it any other place either. 

Ms. Andrews. That is right. 

Chairman Hawkins. If they cannot show that they are not doing 
it, then obviously, there is a cause for action. And I am quite sure 
that if you are going to do the monitoring that you should do, as 
parents, it is not going to be every parent. It is going to be three or 
four aggressive active parents sometimes who are going to be out 
there alone. But the point is the law— that is what the law says 
and the law is on you side, now. And, if it is violated, then we can 
have some cause to intervene in your behalf. 

Ms. Andrews. Well, this is what parents must be aware of. The 
law there is contained in many pages but yet I am fii-^ding that 
some schools— parents are handed a little one-page sheet. It does 
not have a title on it. And it just has some numbers on it, and it 
has, you know, some things about parent involvement. It says 
H.R.5 in some of it, but why not give them the whole law? If they 
cannot read it. I am sure they will get someone to read it for them. 

Thev should have training sessions to explain the new law, and 
that the law was law as of the time it was signed, and that the new 
laws are to be enacted now. Parents need to see the realization. 
They need to— in many of the schools where — in many of the dis- 
tricts where children are failing and the achievement is low, they 
need to go and see where schools are achieving with children who 
are in the same economic background, low income, whatever. They 
need to see that children can achieve, that children live in condi- 
tions such as those, and they can achieve. And parents need to be 
allowed some funding to go and visit other districts, even if it is out 
of state, find some successful program, because there are good 
teachers, there are pood programs and there are children who are 
achieving. 

And so, this has to be set forth to parents that you can do. If the 
expectations are low of the children, then what do you think the 
expectations are and the respect is of the parents and the commu- 
nity in which those children live? So, I am very thankful for the 
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new amendments, the H.R.5 regulation— the amendments here, be- 
cause I think if parents realize — they see the situation as it is now, 
the children dropping out, into drugs, into gangs, the children that 
we must save, they are reachable and they are teachable. 

Ms. Jenkins. Congressman Hawkins. 

Chairman Hawkins. We are operating on Mr. Payne's time. 

Ms. Jenkins. Yes. I would like to answer the question. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you? 

Ms. Jenkins. We have great hopes, as you implement this law 
that the parent involvement component will be exemplary for 
schools across all programs. I am not sure I am right, but this is a 
fear I would like to address to your question. PTA used to have, in 
California, about five thousand people at its annual convention. We 
dropped down to about sixteen hundred in the 70's, '60, 70's. Par- 
enting was not a popular fad then. We are now unable to accommo- 
date the people who have already registered because we do our con- 
ventions five years ahead. About three years ago, we saw an abso- 
lute jump. We have a hall that holds twenty-three hundred people 
in San Diego for our annual convention. We are already passed 
twenty-seven hundred people and we will not even have any way of 
knowing what will walk in the door for on site registration. 

But you see these are parents who care, and I refer to the two- 
tier system that we see developing. You have parents who are very, 
very concerned about the schools' treatment of their children and 
they cannot get enough information from us. But then, unfortu- 
nately, in talking with school staff people up and down the state, 
we have those pockets where you cannot get the parents to come to 
school, and that's is the heartache and the heartbreak that we, as 
an organization see. If you know Katie Haycock (phonetic) of the 
Achievement Council in Oakland, she said, "Cannot PTA come and 
work with me in these terrible pockets where an entire communi- 
ty—school community is made up of families that are, in essence, 
dysfunctional and how can we intercede as a parent organization io 
help them realize they are welcome at school," because there are 
some schools that are trying to reach out and make these parents 
feel welcome, marvelous principals and staff who want those par- 
ents there because they need them so badly. 

But how can they benefit when the parents are druggies, when 
the parents are children themselves. And I am afraid that— to 
answer your question— we have a lot of interest in school by some 
parents, but it is this two-tier society that California is marching 
down that road. I hope I am wrong. 

Ms. Blaisch. Just very quick last comment, I want to underscore 
what you have just said again, Ms. Jenkins. Things are really dif- 
ferent today and I think that— I see— I work with parents who are 
not able to get to PTA meetings any more because they are so over- 
taxed and working such long hours racing around and are interest- 
ed and are frustrated. And, again, I think it is these innovative 
programs through the community that can help parents. We— 
through some of our volunteer programs, we have volunteers who 
have more time, go into the schools and work with parents and 
children because they are able to, where most of our single parents 
just do not have the energy or time. Thanks. 
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Chairman Hawkins. May I— may the Chair thank the panel 
again for certainly a breath of fresh air, I hope it is strong enough 
to reach Washington by way of Chicago and New Jersey on the 
way. 

Ms. Jenkins. Thank you for your time. 

Chairman Hawkins. But it is very commendable. Thank you. 

Ms. Andrews. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next panel consists of Mr. George 
McKenna. Is Mr. McKenna present? He is not present. Mr. Ted 
Kimborough, Superintendent of Compton Unified School District, 
Mr. Steven Speach, Superintendent of Ocean Unified School Dis- 
trict, President, California Impact Aid Association, Ms. Barbara 
Kerr, Member of the Board of Directors for California Teachers As- 
sociation and The National Education Association. I did see in the 
audience a few minutes ago Mr. Aubrey. Is he still here, Larry 
Aubrey? Well, we will call on you for questions, Mr. Aubrey in case 
the members want to reach out and grab you. Mr. Aubrey is repre- 
senting the same district that Mr. McKenna is the Superintendent 
of. We are pleased to have you gentlemen and lady. We will begin 
with Mr. T^ Kimborough. 

STATEMENT OF TED KIMBOROUGH, SUPERINTENDENT, 
COMPTON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Kimborough. Mr. Chairman, it is really a pleasure to be 
here once again to give testimony before your Committee. I have 
prepared a written statement and I will try to summarize it very 
quickly and add a few additional comments. We are very pleased 
that H.R.5 and its amendments were passed. We are very disap- 
pointed that it has not been implemented. We know that there is a 
function of the Federal Government, as is all State Governments, 
to go through a budget process. The Chief Executive Officer usually 
puts in less than what they are willing to negotiate and settle for. 
We feel very comfortable that a person such as the Congress people 
who are sitting here today are very able and understand the 
system and have stood the test of time in being efficient as well as 
very successful in making it work. 

However, I do need to echo what Senator Watson has said. I 
think she read part of my speech. I think if we are to have a 
kinder and gentler country, our Education President has to stop 
putting form before substance. We may hear many, many things 
and great speeches, but the proof of the pudding is can we enact 
the legislation that our great Congress has put into law and we can 
only do that if we are adequately funded. 

My testimony talks about those areas of information that we all 
know about, but does highlight that the President's budget, even 
though it does show four hundred and forty-one million dollars in 
new initiatives, really represents a three hundred and fif^v-nine 
million dollar cut or two percent because it costs at least eight hun- 
dred million dollars to keep the program going that is already in 

law. i» V , 

So, when we start to undei-stand what the function of budgets 
are, it is important to let the President know, and the administra- 
tion of our Federal Government, that we are interested in ade- 
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quately funding a program that, obviously, will work. The program 
is a reflection of a great deal of work, a great deal of history, of 
what is important, what can be effective as we approach a tremen- 
dous problem of educating our young people for today and tomor- 
row. 

I think that the four— the five point four million dollar per 
annum in a four year period, sustained period that you have sug- 

f:ested. Congressman Hawkins, is really an investment in our 
uture. It is an investment that must take ^lace. I think that not to 
fund it is just playing economic havoc with our economy, because it 
is driving those dollars that there is some discretion about into 
some areas that really has not been put into priority. 

I am always mindful of the various positions that administra- 
tions take when they first come into office, and I will give you an 
example of one, and you mentioned it earlier, that is of choice. I 
understand that the Congress— both houses of Congress are not too 
interested in implementing any Federal legislation on choice. How- 
ever, the President circumvents the legislative process when he 
goes out and appeals as a national priority to the state govern- 
ments and local governments that this is a good idea. I challenge 
the idea of choice, even though within districts, it does offer some 
positive things. But when we start going outside of districts— and I 
am faced with one right now with our state college system, univer- 
sity iystem when they propose to put a science and technology and 
mathematics magnet in my backyard where I already have one in 
my school district. And the effect of that is, is to drain away the 
brightest and the best and most abled students that I have in my 
neighborhood schools which takes away my leadership, the role 
models of our young people and puts them into a different environ- 
ment instead of being in the environment in which they have a 
very, very key role in forming and helping to rebuild their own 
communities. 

I hasten to mention to you that it is very, very important, very, 
very important, that we understand the concept of rebuilding our 
communities where we are. And it is an old concept. Booker T. 
Washington talked about it many, many years ago. And I know 
there is a divided philosophy on this man, but he was great for his 
time and many of the words that he spoke were very, very true 
and they still ring true. He said, ''Cast down your buckets where 
you are. ' 

And I think that if urban America is ever to be great again, that 
we do need to rebuild it. We need to think in terms of our infra- 
structure, what is attacking that infra-structure, what drains away 
our more able people to other places that says that, where some- 
place else is better than where you are. I think that that works 
against H.R.5. I think it works against the national policy that 
should be coming from the President and the Congress of this coun- 
try that simply says, "Folks, be stable, stay where you are, rebuild 
your countiT, rebuild your community, take control of your streets, 
take control of the people that live there, and the quality of life 
will be greater." If this does not happen, I do not think that history 
is going to be kind to us. History will look at us and it will not look 
at us very kindly or very gently. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ted Kimborough follows:] 
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offerings. W« racognii* that Pr«»id«nt Bu»h i» offering a total of 
$441 »illion in n«v initiative. How«v«r, this r«pr«s«nt« a $359 
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•xi.ting fadtral program, to kwp pac. with inflation. Tha Praaidant 
in hia addraaa indicatad that ha intanda to freaia dafant.a •P«wi«4 
whila maJcing incraaaaa for aducation. Howavar, tha net 5«ct of 
fraa«ing tha budgat and maintaining our military dafanaca at tha 
currant laval, in fact, requiraa a aignificant incraaaa to tha 
fadaral budgat. 

Mr. Chairman, you and other menbara of tha House in your viadom have 
offarad a aupplamantal budgat of aoma $5.4 billion par annum for a 
four-yaar period to inveat in federal education, nutrition and Job 
training. Thia Jcind of creative thinking and commitment ia what ia 
truly needed if we are to addreaa one of the moat J«nceroua 
conditione in our eociety, a lacX of priority for public education, 
particularly in our urban and rural communitii^a. Thaae condltlona 
cauae a tremendoua waste of our moat vcluad natural raaourca — our 
children of today and tomorrow. Now ia the time to eet in motion a 
long-term commitment to addreaa ttja ma j ir reatructuring of public 
education through federal mandate and l«adarahip from cur Education 
Preaident, George Herbert WalJcer Buah. It is obvioue that if we can 
look at the atara and travel to planeta, that thia problem that we 
have can be a part of hiatory which reflecta the American peopla'a 
challenge and their victory over poverty, neglect and a decaying 
aociety. The American Aaaociation of School Adminietratora, the 
Association of California School Administrators and most responsible 
administrators of this nation truly believe that the budget that you 
have preaented ia the one that should be given serious consideration. 

Ha Know, aa every one of the committee members, that ««a<*^Start ia a 
successful program, but really only server 16% - 18% of the eligible 
children that need these services. He know that the average Heaa 
Start teacher only make5 $10 thousand per year. He know that only 
40% of the eligible children to receive Chapter 1 aervicea are being 
served. He know that the funding of our handicapped programs ia 
inadequate. If you recall, in 1974, the whole intent of Public Uw 
94-142 was to guarantee 40% of the expense in aducating the 
handicapped. However that has never been achieved. Tha fact of the 
matter is that only lol is given which causes treaendoue encroachment 
on general funds throughout this nation. This is not the American 
way. If we are to have a kinder and gentler nation, we must truly 
set priorities for serving the multitude of the people. The rich 
should not get richer and the poor poorer. There must be a concept 
of equity brought back into focus by our Education president and this 
Congress . 

If equity does not gain priority then the middle class of our people 
will begin to vanish. Their standard -of living will b«gin to 
diminish. The poor of this great nation will be poorer and the rich 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Speach? 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN SPEACH, SUPERINTENDENT, OCEANSIDE 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA IMPACT 
AID ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Speach. Thank you very much, Congressman Hawkins, Con- 
gressman Hayes. It is a great honor for me to appear before this 
subcommittee this morning. I am appearing as a representative of 
the California Impact Aid Association which represents three hun- 
dred school districts in California and over two million students. I 
am also the Superintendent of the Oceanside Unified School Dis- 
trict which consists of ov.r fifteen thousand students, five thousand 
of which are military dependents of Marines based on Camp Pen- 
dleton here in California. 

I would like to say that President Bush's proposal for new educa- 
tion initiatives are welcome and they do deserve serious consider- 
ation by the Congress. However, funding for these initiatives 
cannot come at the expense of reductions in current programs. The 
Bush budget request is $200 million less than the Reagan budget 
request for education. It is also $800 million less than the current 
operating outlay for fiscal year 1989. 

Our message to the House Budget Committee is to support at a 
minimum a $2.5 billion increase for fiscal year 1990 over the fiscal 
year 1989 level. The education share of the Federal budget was 
dropped from 2.5 five percent to 1.7 percent over the past ten 
years. That is a $10 billion short-fall from where we were ten years 
ago- 

This morning I am specifically here to address the P.L. 81-874 
Impact Aid Program. It is a very important program to our state, 
inasmuch as it provides funding for three hundred districts and 2 
million students. The Impact Aid Program serves the basic obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to reimburse local school districts 
for education and services to federally connected schools. These 
school districts include military reservations, low rent public hous- 
ing, and Indian reservations and students. 

I am here to ask that the full 1990 authorization of $785 million 
for PLr874 be appropriated and also that the twenty-six million dol- 
lars for PLr815 for school construction also be appropriated. I 
have--during the time I have been sitting, I have reviewed the 
Hawkins plan and I can say to you that I would personally strong- 
ly support such a plan. And, in response to Congressman Hayes in 
that we need to help this Committee out, as educators, we have 
learned our lesson well, that we need to be politically active. 

The Impact Aid Program has suffered from budget cuts and re- 
quests for elimination of B Category students ever since President 
Eisenhower. Every President has eliminated the B Category from 
the program. Consequently, we have forged a very fine-tuned politi- 
cal lobbying organization, the California Impact Aid Association, 
which consists of a hundred politically active member districts. We 
stand ready to help you. We march on Washington twice a year, 
visit forty-five congressional offices, both Senate offices, and any- 
thing that we can do to help you, we stand ready to do so. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Steven F. Speach follows:] 
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Congressman Hawkins and Subcommittee Members 
Page 2 



President Bush's education proposals make up only four percent of 
this $14.3 billion package of Initiatives. In contrasts he devotes 
17 percent of his Increase, or $2.4 billion, to space exploration. 
The president's Initiative clearly falls far short of the standard 
for an "Education President**. 

Our message to the House Budget Committee Is to support at minimum 
a $2»5 billion Increase for FY '90 over the FY '89 level. This would 
only provide for modest Increases In overall Federal education 
spending. In FY '79 education represented 2.5 percent of the Federal 
Budget. By FY '88 It had dropped to only 1.7 percent. If education 
had remained at 2.5 percent of total Federal spending, funding would 
now be at $31.2 billion— a $10 billion shortfall. If national 
priorities are at all measured by their share of the Federal budget, 
education has become even less a priority than It was In FY '79. 

The PL81-874 Impact Aid Program Is extremely Important to the State 
of California. Currently, 300 districts depend upon the $C2 million 
In Impact aid funds to provide an adequate educational 'program. 

Impact aid serves the basic obligation of the federal government, 
to reimburse local school districts for education and services to 
federally connected schools. Full funding of PL81-874 at its 
authorized level Is crucial to the education and well being of these 
children and their families as well as the school districts In which 
they live. Impact aid Is not a supplemental payment to existing 
school programs. Therefore, we need your strong support to ensure 
that: 

1. the FY 1990 authorization ($785 million) for both Category 
A and B students Is appropriated. 

2. the FY 1990 authorization ($26 million) for PL81-815 (school 
construction) Is appropriated. Many of our school districts 
are being Impacted by expansion of military housing, resulting 
in lack of classroom space for dependents. 

Attached you will find a graphic representation of selected federal 
spending over the past seven years. It should be evident that 
elementary and secondary education funding has been held constant 
whereas, other federal spending has Increased exponentially. It 
should be apparent that edu ation spending has In no way contributed 
to the growing federal deficit. 
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respectfully request your enthusiastic support for these programs. 



Sincerely^ 
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District Superintendent 
President, California Ii^act 
Aid Association 
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Chairman Hawkins. May I ask, are you a part of the Committee 
for Education Funding? 

Mr. Speach. That is right, and let me say to you, we thank you 
very much. The coalition for Education Funding does a report card 
on every Congressman and Senator. Congressman Hawkins, Con- 
gressman Hayes and Congressman Payne, their voting record on 
the ten budget issues related to education is a sparkling one hun- 
dred percent for and we thank you for that. 

Mr. Hayes. And Congressman Dan Lamar? 

Mr. Speach. He is not present, so we convey our thanks to him. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Kerr, we will hear from you next. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA KERR. MEMBER, BOARD OF DIREC 
TORS, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Kerr. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Hayes. I 
am Barbara Kerr and I am a first grade teacher and I am a 
member of the California Teachers Association, Board of Directors. 
I represent Riverside and San Bernardino Counties on the Board. 
San Bernardino County is the largest area-wise county in the 
United States. Riverside is the fastest growing county, I believe, in 
the United States. 

For a quick example for Congressman Hayes, ten years ago, the 
district next to mine had three hundred and twenty-five teachers 
Today they have over a thousand teachers. And certainly in Cali- 
fornia It is not because we have lowered class size. It is because we 
have many, many new families moving into my area. 

But today, I am testifying on behalf of CTA and the National 
Education Association. I appreciate the opportunity to speak with 
you about the need to provide adequate funding for education and 
related programs in the fiscal year 1990. First, I want to commend 
the menibers of this Committee for their leadership on the Haw- 
kins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Act 
during the 100th Congress. You had excellent support and it estab- 
lished a blueprint for essential Federal education programs. 

But, a blueprint is only a design. The spending decisions that 
this Congress makes regarding education and related programs will 
set the foundation on which not only our nation's schools, but the 
nation itself is built. We must end the systematic under-funding of 
education and reach out to the students who are eligible but not 
served in Federal programs. America's public schools have seen a 
?noA^ ! .Ao®A^" Federal support over the past decade. Between 
iy«0 and 1989, Federal resources for education fell by more than 
three billion dollars after accounting for inflation. 

Elenientary and secondary education have been particularly 
hard-hit. As a result, some one point four million fewer students 
?no}??;^^^®' ^^^^^ Chapter I than were served in 

1980-81. These reductions effect not only the students these pro- 
grams were designed to serve, but they effect the total education in 
our states. For every three dollars the state and local governments 
increase eaucation funding by, the Federal Government has taken 
away a dollar by the lack of funding. This pattern has not just 
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slowed down progress. It has denied education opportunities to the 
very students who need the most help. 

Over the past eight years, California alone has lost more than 
$350 million in Federal resources. California educators have, since 
the passage of Proposition 13 and the Gann Initiative, had to do 
more with less. Then you add the Federal cuts to our burden and 
we are beyond our ability to hold it together alone. Your support 
has been gratifying but we need you to fight some more and fight 
harder b^ause the odds are overwhelming us. Five years ago, 
when the sttite implemented a lot of reserves and added a little 
money, schools in my district, through Federal and State programs, 
had twerity-three classroom aids and two special teachers who 
taught extra reading and extra math to children that needed that 
extra help. Five years later, today, there are still those children 
with special needs. In fact, there are more of them because of the 
growth in my area, but there are five aids, instead of twenty-three. 
And the two teachers that are teaching extra special math and 
reading, they are on ninety percent contracts instead of a hundred 
percent contracts, because there is not enough money. 

We can no longer balance the budget on the backs of our educa- 
tors and our youth. In my first grade class there are thirty-one stu- 
dents. There is no aid. There is no Chapter I funds and yet, I have 
the drug babies. I have the latch key kids. I have the students that 
did not get a good pre-school education or any pre-school education 
at all. Those children, they do not understand why they are al- 
ready behind when they have juyt started. Their teacher knows 
why. 1 know why and I intend to \\ ork with you to change and help 
you. 

Congress must make education a real rather than a rhetorical 

Priority. We had hoped that President Bush would advance a 
udget proposal that would enhance the Federal education effort. 
To our dismay, it does not seem to be the case. I have a whole para- 
graph of statistics and as a first grade teacher, I have to tell you, I 
am a little embarrassed that I was going to read to you when you 
have the visual right there. That is the way we are supposed to do 
as first grade teachers. We are always supposed to be visual So, 
there it is. You know what it is. 

It is time to provide the public school students with the help they 
need. The flexible freeze approach proposed by the Bush adminis- 
tration must be rejected. We commend this Committee for holding 
this hearing to draw attention to the needs of education and we 
urge you, as true advocates and friends of education, to oppose any 
cuts in education related programs, child nutrition, Head-Start, 
health and safety programs, provide funds for all education pro- 
grams to offset the rate of inflation and provide new funds to re- 
store education services lost over the past eight years, and to 
enable Congress to establish new programs that will continue the 
national drive for excellence and eouity in education. 

I know that my 1.9 million colleagues across this nation are 
ready to fight at your side, and thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Kerr, may I ask you if we were so 
stupid in California to adopt the choice plan that unfortunately has 
been introduced in the legislature by one of the Assemblypersons 
and supported, I assume, by the State Department of Education, at 
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least they had a press conference on it? Do you believe that a 
school such as vours would get any added resources, would get— 
would attract the most competent teachers, would be adequately 
cared for? Do you think that, perhaps, you would lose your very 
best students who heretofore have demonstrated some academic 
success? Would you lost those? Would they drift away and what do 
you think would b^appen to such schools? 

Ms. Kerr. Franldy, sir, what I think would happen is that it 
would cause a lot of paperwork, a lot of hassle. It would decrease— 
I do not feel too stronglv about this— it would decrease the educa- 
tional opportunities and it would probably cause another depart- 
ment in the Department of Education. But other than that, it is 
not going to do a dam thing for education in this state. 

And my students in my school, as I think students in every 
school, whether they are low income, high income, would suffer 
just for the pure confusion and hassle and obnoxiousness of it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, the Committee has been through 
other states where choice is supposed to be such a big success and 
we have not been able to discover as yet that they have been evalu- 
ated and the success validated. So, I would certainly caution the 
state to go very slow and be^n to implement some of the successful 
programs. If we begin to implement and expand Head-Start - 
Chapter I, would put resources in where they were needed, woi 
help build up the teaching profession so that you would have good 
teachers in every school, do awav with this distinction between 
good and bad schools and make all of them good, make all of them 
magnet schools, you would solve the problem. 

So, I certainly hope that more emphasis would be put on that 
concept and a little less on gimmicks. We have gone through a 
series of battles throughout a decade and this Committee has 
fought against tuition tax credits, vouchers and forced prayers in 
the school and a lot of things that have taken far away from in- 
struction, from good edtication. And I would liopa that we do not 
lose another decade fighting things like choice and other gimmicks, 
not that there is some merit in them, but when you begin to sup- 
plant good strong educational instruction with these new gim- 
niicks, you just do not— you lose sight of what education is all 
about. It is to educate every child wherever that child may be and 
whatever the family background of the child and not begin to 
select the elite and educate just a few children. That spells disaster 
for the country. 

Ms. Kerr. May I say one thing? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, sure. 

Ms. Kerr. I wish I could have said that as eloquently as you. I 
am a product of the California schools. I was born in Los Angeles 
and I have taught for twenty years. I have seen many fads come 
and go, and they are a drain on— not only a financial drain but 
they are a mental drain on teachers. The time now that we will 
take to fight this obnoxious choice idea is time that we could be 
doing other things. We could be working on curriculum. We could 
be doing a lot of things, but we will havs to take time out to fight 
another fad or another publicity stunt, I am not sure which. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I have said too much already. 

Mr. KiMBOROUGH. Mr. Chair. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kimborough. 

Mr. Kimborough. Just one additional item on that. We know 
that only sixteen to eighteen percent of the children that should be 
in Head-Start are there. We also know that the average Head-Start 
teacher in this country only makes ten thousand dollars a year. 
That is absurd. That is an indictment of our system. We need to 
have a stabilized teaching force for those young early education 
students that is the same as we have in our elementary schools and 
also in our senior high schools and community colleges. We want to 
place some priority. Let us put that money into Head-Start. Let us 
have a teaching force that is professional and stabilized to get the 
kids ready to go into our first grade and kindergarten classes. That 
is important, not choice. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Speach, you 

Mr. Speach. Ono comment on choice. I would like to say that the 
Oceanside Unified School District Board of Education has already 
taken an opposed position the choice issue, not because we fear 
that we cannot compete with other school districts, but because ba- 
sically it appears to be a pr.itical— politically popular idea that in- 
volves no additional funding and that it will only serve to separate 
the public school system into an elite system for those that can 
afford transportation. And here in California, as you have heard 
Senator Hughes, that is a very, very important factor. 

And therefore, those students that are currently in family situa- 
tions that would not allow for transportation, they would not be af- 
forded those opportunities. So, as you say, our goal is to make 
every school a magnet school and a school of choice. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to make a comment in regards to Mr. 
Kimborough, your leaving the Chicago area. You were in Evanston. 
It has been California's gain. There is no question about it. You 
could help us— I just noticed the Western University increased its 
tuition to $13,000 per year. So you can forget people from my dis- 
trict, raost of them, being able to enter that institution of hi^^her 
learning. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry 
that I was out of the room when your testimony was given, but I 
just have a general question. We have seen the shortage of particu- 
lar professions come and go in our society. There was a time when 
there was a shortage of scientists. There was a time when we had 
shortages — currently we have shortages in nursing and medical 
profession. What is your assessment, any one of you who are in the 
administration of the programs— in your opinion, is there a short- 
age of teachers today or is there just a shortage of competent 
teachers and what do you think could be done to— other than 
salary, to attract more people if, in fact, any of the two are not ade- 
quate? Any of you may try. 

Ms. Kerr. We can both take it. 

Mr. Kimborough. Okay. Mr. Payne, I think that we cannot say 
other than salary to begin with, because that really places an arti- 
ficial roadblock on those who wish to choose that as a career. And 
we are in a competitive market. And if you look at the teachers 
that are coming out of the university system today, and there have 
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been some studies with empirical data that show that most of them 
are coming from the bottom quartile based on a testing system that 
we have here in California. And why is that? 

It is simply because we have not raised the value system to 
really understand the importance of teachers. Teachers are more 
important than scientists. Teachers are more important than ad- 
ministrators. Teachers is where it happens to mold the next gen- 
eration. I mean, it is our future. These teachers need to be paid an 
adequate s£dary. That is first. 

Second, they need to have ability to be renewed. They need to 
have a tri-semester where they can go into the universities, have 
classes reduced. They need to have someone care enough about 
them to give them enough time to be prepared to meet our chil- 
dren and the tremendous problems as was mentioned earlier, of 
drug babies. We do not even know what to do with them now, but 
they are in our schools. We have not addressed the problem. We 
continue to fight, how do we adequately pay our teaching staffs 
and attract the right kind of people from every quartile of our test- 
ing programs into our profession so that we really have some stars, 
that we have a full Bell curve spectrum of people with profession d 
skills and backgrounds and academic talents. 

Ms. Kerr. I would like to say one thing on that. Salaries are very 
important and prestige and respect are also very important. It is 
almost a joke. Everyone talks about the importance — we need 
teachers in the classroom, but 3'ou ask how many people here or 
anywhere else would have their sons or daughters become a teach- 
er and there are very few. 

We are having a very serious problem with recruiting minority 
candidates into the teaching program. It is getting to be a catastro- 
phe in California, you know, with the amount of minority students, 
and the fact that we need role models for these students, but we 
are not getting the students into teaching. The prestige, the respect 
and the salary, a lot of our young people who are good fine young 
people are going to choose a job where, yes, maybe ihey can mal.e 
a difference in their community, but in their job, they can make a 
little bit more money. And we need to work on that. 

[The prepared statement of Barbara Kerr follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Conmittee: 

I am Barbara Kerr» member of the California Teachers Association board of 
Directors representing Riverside and San Bernardino counties today, I am a 
first grade teacher. Today, I am testifying on behalf of C.T.A. and the 
1.9 million members of the National Education Association, 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you about a 
pressing national issue: the need to provide adequate funding for 
the full range of education and related programs in the Budget 
Resolution for Fiscal Year 1990. 

The American system of public education - from preschool to 
postgraduate school - is more than passageway. It is the 
cornerstone on which our nation is built. Our ambitions for 
economic vitality, national security, and social justice succeed 
or fail to the degree that our public education system succeeds 
or fails. We commend the members of this Committee for their 
leadership on the Hawkins/Stafford Elementary and secondary 
School Improvement Act during the lOOth Congress. The School 
Improvement Act, which passed with overwhelming bipartisan 
support, established a blueprint for federal education programs 
and policies that are essential to the national drive for 
educational excellence and equity. Because of your work, we cdn 
be confident about the future success of Chapter i. Chapter 2, 
bilingual and Indian education, magnet schools, impact aid, math- 
science teacher education, and adult education programs. 

But a blueprint is only a design. These programs need 
substantial resources to accomplish their objectives. The budget 
and appropriations decisions this Congress will make on education 



and related programs will set the foundation on which i not only 
our nation's schools, but the nation itself is built. 

The ability of individual educational institutions to 
succeed rests heavily on the level of federal support. Just as 
concrete requires a mixture of cement ^ sand, and gravel, the 
foundation of education requires a mixture of elements: local, 
state, and federal support; a combination of educational 
assistance and programs that meet human needs, including 
nutritionr health care, and other social services; a balance of 
high standards at the top and community and family support at the 
bottom. 

My message to you is very simple. Meeting the needs of 
America's public school students is an urgent national priority. 
Reaching the students who are eligible but not served in federal 
education programs is a dream too long deferred for so-called 
practical reasons. But nothing could be more impractical than 
continuing the systematic under funding of education. As every 
school employee knows, education is a process that requires a 
full commitment year after year. The continued success of public 
education depends not only on those prog^^ams administered by the 
U.S. Department of Education, but also Head Start, Child 
Hutritionr and programs to assure health and safety in public 
schools. It is imperative that Congress fully support all of 
these programs. Reductions in nutrition programs, for example, 
impede intellectual development and create a greater need for 
remedial education. Reductions in Chapter 1 compensatory 
education programs for disadvantaged students at the elementary 
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level oay result in higher dropout rates at the secondary level. 
Reductions in student aid for postsecondary students have an 
adverse effect on both social and economic progress. Each of 
these programs is inextricably linked to the total educational 
effort, and the total educational effort is inextricably linked 
to our nation's future success. 

America's public schools have seen a dramatic decline in the 
level of federal support over the past decade. Between FY1980 
and FY1989r federal resources for education declined, after 
accounting for inflation, by more than $3 billion. Elementary 
and secondary education have bcon particularly hard hit. In 
FY80, the federal government provided $9.1 billion for elementary 
and secondary education programs. For FY89, Congress provided 
$11.3 billion. But after accounting for inflation, public 
elementary and secondary schools have lost some $4.2 billion in 
resources for federally funded programs. The full impact of that 
loss is hidden by the fact that Congress provides significant 
funding for programs that did not exist in FY80, including the 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act, Math-Science Teacher 
Education, and Magnet Schools. 

In state after state, in program after program, American 
public schools students have lost access to educational 
opportunity. Nationwide, some 1.4 million fewer students are 
served today in Chapter 1 than were served in 1980-ai. At the 
same time the number of children living in poverty rose by 1 
million persons. The level of support for Handicapped Education 
programs has fallen sharply, from 12 percent of the costs above 
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average per-pupil expenditures to 7 percent of the costs. The 
purchasing power of Chapter 2 block grant funds is $900 million 
below antecedent programs that existed in 1980-81, and Impact Aid 
funds are $700 million below the level needed to keep pace with 
inflation since 1980-81. These reductions affect not only the 
students these programs were designed to serve, but the total 
educational effort. State and local governments have made heroic 
efforts to compensate for the loss ot federal resources. Between 
FY80 and FY89, state support for education rose by $4.6 billion 
and local support rose by $6.8 billion after accounting for 
inflation. But for every $3 state and local governments 
increased education funding, the federal government took $1 t>way. 
This pattern has done more than just slow progress. Federal 
education programs represent a unique investment in addressing 
the needs of disadvantaged, handicapped, and other special needs 
students. Without adequate support for this programs, state and 
local education agencies are seriously hampered in their efforts 
to provide additional funds for curriculum, materials, and 
compensation to attract and retain high quality education 
employees. 

Over the past eight years, California alone has lost more than 
$350 million in resources in eight of the largest federal 
education programs. Some 7.4 percent of the total resources for 
elementary and secondary education in California — $1.4 billion 
in 1987-88 — comes from the federal government. While the share 
as a total nay seem small, federal funds are, in most cases, the 
lion's share of the resources dedicated to the students these 
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programs serve. Chapter 1, for example, represents more than 90 percent of 
the resources states devote to remedial education, and federal postsecondary 
student aid represents 80 percent of the total funds avilable for college 
grants and loans. 

As you are certainly aware, Proposition 13 and the Gann initiative put 
a major hole in education funding. At th<; same time, the student popi-lation 
in California particularly in Southern California has increased greatly. 
Funds for the new imigrant children, Chapter 1 and Special Education have 
been particularl y hard hi t. In normal circumstances status quo is a step 
backwards. In the case of California,* status quo has been a leap into an 
educational funding abyss. 

After eight years of neglect, it is time to provide public 
school students and public education institutions the help they 
need. It is clear that the leadership to do this must come from 
Congress. In January, President Reagan proposed an FY90 budget 
for the Department of Education that would have allowed this 
pattern of underfunding to continue. A freeze at the FY89 dollar 
amount for the Department of Education would result in a loss of 
almost $900 million ir. spending power during the 1990-91 school 
year . 

Education advocates had hoped that President Bush would 
advance a budget proposal that would depart from this legacy. To 
our dismay, the proposals advanced by the Bush Administration, if 
enacted, would not address the effects of inflation, nor would it 
provide resources to restore education services lost over the 
past eight years. The Administration proposes funding education 
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prograns yet to be enactedr while placing existing, successful 
federal education programs in jeopardy. In short, if the Bush 
budget proposals are enacted, they would have a devastating 
effect on education funding, bringing about a substantial 
reduction in education resources, causing the elimination of 
education programs, services for students, and education jobs. 

The centerpiece of the Bush Administration budget is the 
■flexible freeze." ""iie concept of a freeze is nothing new in 
federal budget circles. What is unique about President Dush*s 
proposals is how the freeze is defined. The Administration would 
apply a different definition of freeze for various programs. For 
example, a freeze for the defense category of the budget would be 
defined as freezing the level of spending after accounting for 
inflation; this means defense spending would get an increase over 
Fy89 levels. A freeze for domestic programs such as education 
would be defined as freeze at the FY89 dollar amount; this means 
the real level of education's resources would be substantially 
reduci?d. 

Under the flexible freeze* defense spending, pntifclement 
programs such ?s Social Security, anc* interest payments ~ about 
85 percent of the total budget — would be protected. The 
remaining share, domestic discretionary programs* would bear the 
burden of reducing the deficit, offsetting increases in interest, 
entitlements and defense- and financing any new initiatives. 

Attempts to freeze or reduce domestic discretionary spending 
as a whole would put intense pressure on education. Education is 
only about 1.8 percent of che totul federal budget but 18 percent 
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of the domestic discretionery portion. Some budget analysts have 
estimated that essential education programs would have to be cut 
from 20 to 30 percent to maintain an overall freeze at the outlay 
level. 

An overall federal budget freeze^ which places the burden 
for cuts almost entirely on education and related programs, would 
be worse than the Reagan-proposed budget and worse than across- 
the-board cuts under the Gramm-Rudman sequestration process. The 
flexible freeze approach proposed by the Bush Administration must 
be rejected. 

It IS now up to Congress to exert the leadership necessary 
to make education a real, rather than a rhetorical, priority. We 
commend this Committee for holding this hearing to draw attention 
to the needs of education. And we urge you, as a true advocate 
and friend of education, to oppose any cuts in education and 
related programs, including Child Nutrition. Head Start, and 
health and safety programs; to provide sufficient funds for all 
education programs to keep pace with the rate of inflation; and 
to provide new funds to restore education services lost over the 
past eight years and to enable Congress to establish new 
programs, such as H.R. 3, the Early Childhood Education and 
Development Act, thu. will continue the national drive for 
excellence and equity m education. 

Thank you. 



Mr. Paynk. Thank \ov 

Chairman Hawkins. Than'r vuu I think the panel ha.s served ui- 
weU, and we said, we ai»preciile thi advict and support that :.uu 
have given us. I hv)pe that wc can give vuU an equ-^l a^nouni 

Mr. Si''«:>CH. Triank >ou very much 

Ms. Kkrr. Than^v you 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank >ou The Chair uni'M>tands that As- 
semblywoman Ma>*ae Waters is in the auulenct Would you staiid 
up, Maxine? I did not recognize yoa when you came in I can pay 
you a lot of wonderful compliments, but I think the audienc? is 
fully aware of ihe contnbitions jou have made and are making 
and certainly as une of the -ep^^esentatives from m> particulai con- 
gressional district, I do recognize the imoortance that you have to 
all of us and we are viM-y delu^htc-d that you h i\e honoied us with 
your presence. Thank you 

The next panel wif^ con^^isl of Mr Rcb^r. honbe»-g. P-esident, 
California Association of Administrators of State and Federal ^^du-^ 
cation Ptugranu, Carley Ochoa Piesident, '<Jational Association of 
Federal Education Program Administiators, Mr. Weil is a substi- 
tute— Janie Weil. Ms. V/eil, State oi Caliljrnia Special Education 
Commission, Mr Sam Kipp. E:vecative Director. California Student 
Aid Commission, f.ir. Reynaldo Macias. Director. USC Center for 
Multilingual, Multicultural Research We aie \er> delighted to 
have all of tha witness:e^. Ms. Waters, if you would care to join us 
at the table, you may feel free to do so. You may have so^ie ques- 
tions of the witnesses that nu\v be Lelpfu' for the nearing We will 
hear from Mr. Iscnberg first. President of the California Associa- 
tion of Administratois af State and federal Education Programs 

STATEfJENT v)F H.^HKRV ISENHKR(;. PRESIDENT. {\VLrr()RN!> 
ASSCCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF STAFF AND FEDERAL 
EDUCATION PP0(;HAMS 

Mr. IsEN3ER0 Congressman Hawkins, members of the Commit- 
tee, I am Robert Isenberg, President of the California Association 
of Administrators of State and Federal Education Programs I am 
also Director of Special Programs for the Simi Valley Unified 
School District. On behalf of our Association, we certainly appreci- 
ate the opportunity to testify before this Committee and make 
some comments about the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments as well 
as funding necessary for building a better America. 

Over the past few years, actually about the past eight years. I 
have seen the erosion of funds, particularly for the Chapter I pro- 
grams and culminating about two years ago, where we had cut cur 
programs rather drastically, at the site level. Now, we are seeing a 
slight turn-around. In the last two years we have been able to in- 
crease the number of students that are coming into the program 
The worst thing that could happen now is if everything became 
stagnant again and we had to go backwards. 

In California, the poverty rate in the last two decades has dou- 
bled to twenty-three percent. The drop-out rate among minorities 
as well as the regular population, is high. You asked a question 
earlier, we do not know the answer, but we think it is somewhere 
between thirty to forty percent, depending on who you are talking 
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to or who is doing the study. We do know that drop-outs tend to 
stay in their own community. That is what research tells us. They 
are not productive and they tend to become a tremendous drain on 
the meaner resources that are available there in social welfare, as 
well as in the criminal justice system. So, something desperately 
has to be done about that, regardless of the loss of their skill, their 
talents and what they could provide under other conditions. 

Eleven percent of the national population in schools is in Califor- 
nia. Twenty-seven percent of the immigration population is in Cali- 
fornia. And this morning somebody said that my figure is low. 
What we do now is that, one in four students in California is a lim- 
ited English proficient student. These are, in many cases, high risk 
students and they are high cost students. And they, too, need an 
education. They need not only learning, but they need access to the 
core and without that, they will continue to be a drain. 

The public supported child care covers only about twenty-five 
percent of the need for low income population. The Hawkins-Staf- 
ford Amendments have really moved to meet many of the things 
that we are talking about here. Parent involvement, it is now man- 
dated. It cannot be taken casually any more. It is required that you 
reach out and that they play an important part in the develop- 
ment, implementation, the monitoring of the program at your 
school site. 

Now, it is true it has not been completely implemented, but that 
law is in place and there is no reason for it not to become, in fact, 
as well as a reality. Establishing instructional goals in basic as well 
in advanced skills, kids can learn to think while they are also 
being taught to read and write and do math. There is no reason to 
exclude the activity of thinking and to broaden those areas while 
we are teaching them basic skills. 

Measurement related to the goals that the school sets up, that 
puts in the accountability and the accountability is written into the 
Act, both on the part of schools as well as individual students. We 
must look at them. We have to by law. We should be doing it 
anyway. Identifying the low performing schools through a school 
improvement plan done by states forces the states and the local 
area as well as the school to work together in a partnership. This 
has been long overdue. The Committee of Practitioners finally says 
that parents, teachers, administrators, community people, will be a 
part of the decision making process at the state level. So we are 
not going to be getting missiles coming down that we cannot re- 
spond to. And this has already started in California and I have 
been privileged to ser on that Committee. 

Now, how can you ao these things if there are no funds? If it is 
estimated that we need $800 million just to maintain, and $441 mil- 
lion for the President s initiatives, then how are we going to contin- 
ue if that has to come out and be eaten away from what is? Right 
now, the Chapter I policy statement says that there will be at least 
$500 million a year over the next five years, above the base to pro- 
vide fcr expansion. That is critical. We cannot go backwards. We 
need more for drug-free schools, drop-out, for the immigration edu- 
cation and for programs for limited English proficient students. 
And there is a Dig controversy of what those programs should be, 
but put that aside, resources need to be made available so that 
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these problems can be met. These students must learn in a compre- 
hensible form regardless of whether you are a bilingual ist or not. 

And then early childhood education and child care, students do 
not come to us in a vacuum. And one of the most critical things 
that needs to be done, as Ted Kimborough said and others have 
said is that we must have an efficient and effective early childhood 
education program so these kids can begin to have the skills and 
the quality care they need early and we can take them and help 
them to learn at a much better rate. 

Can our nation afford to wait? I do not think so. Can our nation 
afford to write-off a generation of kids? I think we have already 
talked about that. Economically we cannot do it. We cannot do it 
from just the standpoint of humanity. I would like to close by 
saying that. Congressman Hawkins, you mentioned recently— you 
made a statement, 'The realities of the budget deficit must not 
deter the Congress or the White House from doing what is right for 
those Americans living in poverty and barely making ends meet." I 
hope you do not mind if I paraphrase that a little bit. The realities 
of the budget deficit must not deter the Congress or the White 
House from doing what is right for those students living in poverty 
and who are barely literate. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Isenberg follows:] 
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Congressinan Hawk 1 ns, members of the 
convnlttee, I am Robert Isenberg, President 
of the California Assoc 1 at 1 on of 
Administrators of State and Federal 
Education Programs (CAASPEP> and Director 
of Special Programs and Evaluation for the 
Simi Valley Unified School District. Our 
Association wishes to thank you for the 
opportun i ty to comnant on the Hawkins and 
Staf f ord Improvement Act and f edera I 
f undi ng necessary for * Bu 1 1 dl ng A Better 
America.* I wi 1 1 relate my remarks to the 
need and impact In California. 

Over the past e Ight years the necessary 
resources available to provide for Chapter 
1 students have been severely eroded with 
fewer students proper t ionate 1 y rece i vlng 
assistance and a reduced number of 
pro f ess ional and paraprofessional 
person ne 1 ava i 1 ab I e to prov 1 de that 
serv i ce . 

In the last two decades the number of 
California students who live in poverty 
has doubled to 23% according to Policy 
Analysis for California Educat ion, an 
1 ndependen t • un 1 vers i ty- based research 
center . The drop out rate has been c i ted 
from 30 to 40% depend i ng on who Is 
reporting. Although California las only 
11% of the nation's population. It 
receives 27% of the nation's immigrants. 
These students are high risk and high cost 
to educate and In spite of local and state 
educat Ion reform and f undi ng efforts, the 
situation Is not getting much better. At 
1 east one 1 n four Cal i f orn la students are 
Limited-English Proficient and need 
special help In learning Engl 1 sh and 
accessing the core curriculum according to 
Thrust . April, 1989. 
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Nearly half of all California children will live 
for aone time in single parent families and half 
<54%> of California's school children live in 
families in which both parents work. Publicly 
supported child care now covers only 25% of the low 
income population who need such care. 

The Hawkins/Stafford Ainenctnents offer a great 
opportunity to assist schools in addressing these 
needs in a more comprehensive approach by t 

1. Reestablishing the required 
involvement of parents in the 
educat i on of the i r ch i I dren . 

2. Establ isliing instructional goals, not 
only in basic skills, but in advanced 
skills for all identified children. 

3. Relating measurement of program 
improvement to Chapter 1 application 
goals and holding schools 
accountable to meet thotje goals. 

4. Requiring the identification of low 
performing Chapter 1 schools; 
mandating constructive local and 
state i nvol vement i n program 
improvement for these schools; and not 
allowing states to **take over" 

schoo I s . 

5. Establishing a Conwnittee of 
Practitioners, comprised of parents* 
teachers and administrators, to advise 
the State on the implementation of 
these amendments which support an LEA 
and SEA partnership. 

In order to maintain the present education 
programs, it is estimated that an SSOO million 
increase is necessary over last year's 
appropriation plus •441 million to implement the 
"Education" President's new education initiatives. 
This would only maintain present program and allow 
for no real growth and ignores Congress' 
declaration of policy "(B> expand the program 
authorized by this Chapter over the next 5 years by 
increasing funding for this Chapter by at least 
•500»000»000 over baseline each fiscal year and 
thereby, increasing the percentage of eligible 
children served in each fiscal year..."' 
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Rhetoric and symbols will not solve the critical 
problems in education. The revi tal 1 zat Ion of 
federal support to education provided in the 
Hawk Ina/Staf ford Aroencftnento of 1988 will fail if 
the Bush Achnlnistratlon and Congress do not support 
at a minimum the Hawkins/Stafford policy statement 
to expand Chapter 1 by •500^000^000. Continued 
support and improvement in Drug Free School s^ Drop 
Out Prevention^ Immigrant Education and Programs 
for Limited-English Proficienct students are 
essential as they are part of the same problem. 

Students do not enter school from a vacuum, and 
early experiences play a critical role in school 
success. The provision of quality child care and 
early childhood education could have a profound 
Impact on the successful education of children born 
Into poverty. The United States cannot maintain 
Its own standard of living, much less compete with 
other high technology countries, if it loses the 
thinking and skill represented by these young 
peop 1 e . 

Congressman Hawkins recently Introduced four new 
bills to Congress and was quoted as sayings "The 
realities of the budget deficit must not deter the 
Congress or the White House from doing what is 
right for those Americans living In poverty and 
barely making ends meet." 

I hope he does not mind if I paraphrase his 
sentence. The realities of the budget deficit must 
not deter the Congress or the Vifhlte House from 
doing what is right for those students living in 
poverty and who are barely literate. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Ms. Ochoa, would you correct 
me in my pronunciation of your name? 

Ms. Ochoa. I was going to do that. It is a difficult name to pro- 
nounce, so do not be embarrassed. It is called Ochoa. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ochoa. 

Ms. Ochoa. Actually, the way that it is written. 

Chairman Hawkins. I was trying to give a Spanish pronuncia- 
tion to it. 

Ms. Ochoa. Well, it is a Spanish name but the H does not have 
to be silent here. It is Ochoa. 
Chairman Hawkins. I am a low grade linguist. 

STATEMENT OF CARLEY OCHOA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Ms. Ochoa. I will start right at the beginning. I am Carley Ochoa 
and I am here today as President of the National Association of 
Federal Education Program Administrators and like others at this 
table, of course, I have a job that pays real money also, and that is 
Director of Special Projects in Riverside, California. 

Before I go to my prepared remarks, I sort of need lo follow up 
on something one of the last panelists said, Mrs. Kerr, who is a 
teacher in my district. I was happy to see her here today. Aiid 
when she refer red to the school that had gone Trom twenty-three to 
five aids and from three full time people — professional people who 
had taken a cut voluntarily, I think that reinforces the dilerrjnia 
we have found ourselves in. in providing Chapter I programs and I 
think it also shows us something else. When those teachers took a 
voluntary cut, it tells you that they have a whole lot of commit 
ment to that program because they did not have to c^o that. The> 
could have gone into a legular clabsroom and continued te receive 
their one hundred percent s?la»-y. So while it bhows that cur le- 
sources are dwindling, it also shows that teachers have a real com 
mitment to our Chapter I kids 

While not an expert in the area o^ Federal finance ond budget- 
ing, I do have expeHise about Chapter I, naving been responsible to 
the program in our district for the past ten years I do know that 
our kids in programs are being short -^.hanged b> continual erosion 
of lunds to meet the needs of increasing numbeis of children. The 
number of al risk children grows dramai!call> ever> year Costs 
continue to go ap and Chapter I continues to lose giound in ^erms 
of keeping up with inflation and increased need. 

If the President's attempt to freeze outIa>s is successful, then 
Chapter I wUl have suffered its greatest loss evei and this uhen vve 
all know that education should be . top priority Ii defies all 
common sense that I ever heard about. On behalf of the National 
Association of Federal Educt^tion Program Administrators, 1 urge 
adoption of your, Mr. Flawkins', budget In iiative which vsouid m 
crease finding for high need children and nelp us k^ep puce with 
the need to insure quality education for all our kids. 

There are many opportunities and challenges in the School Im 
proverTiCnt Amendments. VVe must have adequate funds to rup{x>rt 
these improve»^ent efforts. I was pleased to see the pven start regu- 
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lations and application process come out in the Federal Register a 
few days ago. I am disappointed that we are only going to be able 
to fund maybe eighty-five programs across the country, but it is a 
start. 

Now, I would like to talk a little bit about the Chapter I program 
itself, and we practitioners are pleased with the expanded purpose 
of Chapter I. We believe that our comp ed students should and can 
be successful in the regular program. I think we are taking long 
strides toward improving our programs by injecting many aspects 
of effective schools' research, but we need to remember that these 
improvement activities must be collaboratively planned and de~ 
signed by staff and parents in order to really be effective. This 
takes time, but I think it will pay great dividends. 

Only through team building and collaboration can we make a 
real difference in the lives of our Chapter I students. As a group of 
Chapter I practitioners, we feel optimistic about our progress in im- 
plementing Chapter I reforms. We studied the research and we 
have cleared visions. We are attempting to articulate those 
throughout our ranks. We are focusing on prevention models and 
integrated language arts programs. We are providing staff develop- 
ment focused on the components of our vision for Chapter I and 
budgeting dollars for more effective parent programs. 

We hope that we will do better than just have committees. 
Parent participation has fallen off but I— I think the parent par- 
ticipation we used to have had to do with a lot of people being on 
committees and coming to school and we hope that we can go fur- 
ther than that, that we can provide programs so that parents can 
be actively engaged in the learning of their children. That is the 
only thing that is going to make our programs more effective for 
kids. 

But we feel like we are making good progress. The local level de- 
cision-making process is the only one that will work. The new 
Chapter I law holds up that high standards for us all to reach for. 
We, at the local level, can best decide how to attain those objectives 
for our students. Program improvement mechanisms serve to 
insure that we be held accountable for student outcomes. We 
should be held accountable. Our nation can no longer afford to 
expect education failure on the part of a large group of our stu- 
dents. We accept this challenge and welcome it. 

When I heard Mrs. Andrews talk about some children being per- 
manent career Chapter I kids, K through 12, I said we need to be 
held accountable. That should not happen. We should be exiting at 
a minimum, thirty to forty percent of our children each year from 
the program because we are providing a good one. We appreciate 
the opportunity given to Chapter I practitioners and parents to be 
included in negotiated rule making at both the Federal and state 
level. I was fortunate enough to be in both the regional and the 
national process of negotiated rule making along with a California 
parent and it was a wonderful experience. It reinforces the owner- 
ship we all feel about the education programs for our children. 

In conclusion, while we fully appreciate the areeis of flexibility 
built into the new law, we ask that the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion assist us by encouraging districts and buates to implement ap- 
propriate reforms in Chapter I. We also ask that state agencies and 
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local agencies be reminclsd who nir targe* population is iMcl thai 
resources should continue to be focused on educationall> disad\an- 
taged children in schools impacted with poverty. We must njt ^et 
flexibility dilute the program for our Chapter ! studtnts. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Weil. 

STATEIViEWT OF jKAi-^N»K WKiL. STATE OK CALIFORNIA SPFX LVL 
EDUCATION COMi.IISSiON 

Ms. Weil. Thank you. My name ic Jea.inie We.l and I lepresout 
the Sf^ie Advisory Comnriisslon on Special Education George Att- 
letweed, ChairnKin, had to be in San Diego today and asked if I 
could come over ani direct some remarks U) you. Wh do appreciate? 
the time and a wntien statement will be sent from Sacramento 
after our meeting in t-vo w^eks. The prime concern of the Commis- 
sion at this timf^ ' the— not just the funding but the increase in 
funding that is uecessary for the special education children 
being served in the State of California at mis time. 

Growth is of tremendous concern. By next year» they estimate 
five hundred thousand— five hundred thous'.nd chii^^ren will he 
served under the auspices of special education. Ard what has hap- 
pened after assessment and placement, the children being placed in 
special education at this time are children who come from diverse 
cultural backgrounds, children with behavioral problems and chil- 
dren who have needs other than can b,. served in a regular clai.s- 
room? But what happens in the State of Calitornia because of the 
tremendous cultural differences, the monies that are be'ng spent 
for children as we. In special ed had '-eferred to kids with special 
needs were children with disabling conditions and learning disabil- 
ities who needed special education. 

Now, it is being expanded. So it is of the utmost importance that 
funding be continued. The prime focus of the Commission this year 
is parent involvement, and this i:i something that we all hear about 
acrops the board, and a great deal is being done here in California 
with parent involvement. There is an advisory— is this better. 

Ch-^irman Hawkins. Yeah, we have some indication that you are 
not being heard very well. 

Ms. Weil. All right, there is an advisory committee that is 

Chairman Hawkins. Better? Okay. 

Ms. Weil. In reference co parent involvement, there is an adviso- 
ry conimittee that has recently been started by Patrick Campbell 
comprised of parents throughout the state. And one of the most im- 
portant things, as a member of the Commission on Special Ed> and 
I chair the Program Committee, that has been dealing with— 
coming up w'+h a policy statement on parent involvement, parent 
education and parent training, was when the Committee came and 
reported to us, the newly formed Committee reported to us on a 
definition of parent education and parent training, as parent edu- 
cation being the information given to a parent and the parent 
training, training the parents— teaching them what to do with the 
information that is given to them in order to make them a more 
effective advocate for their children and for all of our children. 
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One of the other things that we feel— and I have heard it so 
many times this morning, the word ^'partnership/* And what part- 
nership really means is the parent/professional/pupil partnership 
for the success of the education of all of our children. And by 
giving the parents the opportunity of education, information, yes, 
the children— the parentis are given parent right papers— I heard 
that also this morning again— at the beginning of school but not all 
parents do understand that, whether it is a linguistic thing, wheth- 
er it is just a basic lack of understanding. And so by having facili- 
tators to work with the parents and the parents and the school 
working togethe with the children as a team, the children will 
begin to feel good about themselves and so will the parents and the 
school will not be as an— everybody has been feeling intimidated by 
one another because of the lack of understanding and comradery 
with the children as the prime focus. 

Disability awareness is also an area that, I guess, this week, 
these of you in California where the movies are made are very 
aware that disability awareness came away with all of the Oscars 
with Dustin Hoffman making us so aware of how the disabled are 
able and can be able, just so we see that people care and take the 
time to care. California is a leader in that, not just in Hollywood, 
but in the state and in the educational field and we would like to 
see it continue that way. 

As I said, the success is in the partnership of everyone working 
together but we cannot do it without the funding that is so neces-^ 
sary. Yes, there is a tremendous teacher shortage and a lot of it. as 
we have discussed it in Commission comes from not only lack of 
funding for tne teachers in terms of salary and incentive but, yes, 
we need to make it safe and we need to make the teachers feel im- 
portant as they are an integral part of the team. 

I thank you for the time this morning. I do encourage you to in- 
crease the funding for special education but definitely to continue 
funding for education for all children, because all kids are special. 
Some have some needs that are a little more special than others. 
Those are the ones we deal with in special education, but all chil- 
dren are special and they need our help as adults, those in decision 
making position such as yourselves and we will appreciate any- 
thing you can do for us. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Weil. Doctor Kipp? 

STATEMENT OF SAM KIPP. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. CALIFORNIA 
STUDENT AID COMMISSION 

Dr Kipp. Mr. Chairman and members and Assemblywoman 
Waters, I am Sam Kipp, the Executive Director of the California 
Student Aid Commission. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before your Committee and I want to welcome you to California. 
First, I want to focus on some of the major forces that arf» trans- 
forming this state and nation and the distinct challenge ^...j pose 
for our educational system. And second, I want to alert you to two 
major issues in the President's proposed budget that would have a 
profound negative impact on the availability of financial aid for 
Californians and all ether Americans who aspire to full participa- 
tion in our economy and society. 
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It seems particularly appropriate that your (Committee has se- 
lected the extraordinary city and state as a site for a special hear- 
ing to examine the educational challenges confronting the nation 
in 1990 and beyond and to assess the extent to which funding and 
the President's proposed budget will or will not enable America to 
meet these challenges successfully. This state's population will in- 
crease by an additional four and a half million j>eople to thirty-two 
million in the next decade when California will become the first 
mainland state to have no single ethnic group in a majority. 

This is a state already rich in cultural diversity, the destination 
for fully one-third of all foreign immigrants to the United States 
and where, for example, over seventy-eight languages are spoken 
by students in the Los Angeles Unified School District alone. The 
state's population will become older, yet the older generation will 
be predominantly white while the state's school age population will 
be comprised largely of ethnic minority students including nearly 
twenty-four percent who are below the poverty line and a dispro- 
portionately large number for whom English is not their first lan- 
guage. 

In just the next three years, nearly one-half million more stu- 
dents will be added to California's K'l2 school enrollment and by 
the turn of the century these enrollments will increase to one and 
a half million students— by one and a half million students. So far, 
most of the enrollment surge has occurred in the primary grades 
but this past fall, it reached eighth grade classrooms for the first 
time and just four years from now, in fall 1992, the first wave of 
this expanded student population will reach college age. 

Even with an alarming drop-out rate of at least twenty-five per- 
cent between ninth grade and high school graduation, California's 
high schools will be producing over one hundred forty thousand ad- 
ditional graduates per year soon after the turn of the century, 
more than the next nine most rapidly growing states combined. 
Middle schools, high schools and colleges are preparing for this 
period of extraordinarily rapid enrollment growth but for a signifi- 
cant number of these students who eventually enroll in college, 
California students and the schools that educate them must per- 
form substantially better than in the past. This is because these 
are the same kinds of students who historically have been most 
likely to drop out before completing high school, least likely to take 
the courses or achieve the grades needed for regular four year col- 
lege admission, most likely to enroll in a community college, but 
least likely to transfer from one and least likely to persist in col- 
lege and earn a baccalaureate degree. The sad fact is that low 
income and ethnic minority students, the most significant portion 
of the state's future population growth, comprise a disproportionate 
share of the students lost at every step along the way. 

California patterns in this respect are not unique, though they 
may be a more extreme manifestation of more genera) national 
trends. Chairman Hawkins has already stated well the implications 
of continued under-investment in the education of our youth and I 
am reminded of a statement made recently by the Committee on 
Econoniic Development that observed that education is not an ex- 
pense, it is an investment. It is the failure to educate that is an 
expense. The presence of large numbers of children living in pover- 
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EL"^Kon ^ ^^"^ state and nation adds special urgency to facing 
SL?u"^Ilff confronting our schools and colleges You have al- 

^^lnv^^J^ZT^^^^^''^''^^ f be done to sue- 

c^fully meet these challenges in elementary and secondary educa- 

^.L^o^'Ii^r'^ ^'^^1° -^^r^ °" '^"^''^al importance of early out- 
reach and fmancial aid for strengthening the preparation of sec- 
'f'^'"^ and making participatioS in pSstsSrond- 

ary education a genuine possibility for more of our citizens Higher 
education must continue to strengthen its early outreach efforte to 
inform students as early as the seventh grade of the acadTmi? 
courses they will need to prepare tor colfege. Furthermore mv 

Sd"Sh" -Sf l^^' ^b«^« ^ff^'-^ academic advisS^ 

fflii? f"? ^'■"'y ^"'^'^eed, they must also inform 

ethnic mmority and low income students about the availability 

the'Tntfn,^-^'''?-""' ^^Tt"^ information on how to overcj^^^^ 
the intimidating financial obstacles to higher education manv 
under-represented students are not likely to undertake the more 
t^^^Z STti'^^ ^"^^^ educatio?L'S?^ 

bel"crtVh^rw|k^r^^^^^^^^ 

SrDrU'S"?^ r'''^^ f^'^^. Consequently? Sa a?d 
hnK ttT f tb^"/o'-ty percent of the entire Federal education 
SfHfVV"^"'^""^^^^^' President's proposed budget prov des 
ind fa^ilip^ t"'^°"'-«ge"?ent to the growing numbers%f student! 

thel/own rLour^^^^^^^^ *° "^'"^ ''^'^ '^""^^^ f''"™ 

f..nHinl°f ^"A^^S.^f^^lf^^nt's budget proposes to eliminate entirely 
funding for the State Stuaent Incentive Grand Program. CongrS 
fcTn^ ^'°^r^^ ^^Sht years and it is essentS 

that It do so agam. The California Student Aid Commission re- 
ceives eleven million dollars from the SSIG program and ma?ches 
It with a hundred twenty-five million dollars and state general 
fund money to provide grants over seventy-six thoSsand finaSfy 
dS^fL in^^'^'^f • «tate could not sustain an eijh! percSSt r^^ 
duction in grant funding without such a cut having an extremelv 
'andf nf"^^'. ""/^^^^ssibility to postsecondary education for thou^ 
^.^Sh k "^^'^^ deserymg young Californians. The consequences 

Tunds nrovTdrfnrri""^^'"^ '"."^"^ ^^ates where SSIG 

funds provide fully fifty percent of all available state grant fund- 

Instead of continually threatening this valuable Federal grant 
fST "11;^ leverages'a significant Lount of Se 

funds for every Federal dollar expendid, serious considerltion 

Second, there are a number of ill-conceived proposals in the 
Tf^'tK^^^"' that would damage severely the Sord Loan 
Program. If the proposals to reduce special allowance oavments to 
lenders to reduce lenders' insurance from a hundred to^nSl " 
/"fl^ '^"■'^^ ^^^'■^^ re-insurance of default claims paifto 
guarantee agencies these would have the-if thr- would have 
adopted, would result in substantial reduction in lender particja 
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tion in the program, would undermine the financial viability of the 
number of guarantee agencies and make it virtually impossible for 
needy students attending some four-year colleges, most community 
colleges and most vocational technical schools to secure loans. 

With a smaller portion of college costs covered by grant and 
scholarship assistance, financially needy students have increasingly 
turned to loans to finance the gap between educational costs, 
family contributions and available financial aid. Indeed, student 
borrowing has become almost a mandatory fact of life for nearly 
half of all those attending postsecondary education. In just the past 
three years, the total volume of loans guaranteed by my Commis- 
sion has increased by $437 million a year from $698 million in 
1986-87 to a projected $1.1 billion in the current year. 

As alarming as these trends are, the substantial reduction in 
access to loans that would stem fiom implementation of the Presi- 
dent's proposal could only result in an even more alai\.Mng and 
profound reduction in access to postsecondary education for mil- 
lions of Americans. This nation needs to invest more not less in the 
development of its rich and diverse human resources through 
better K-12 education and more accessible postsecondary education. 
The cumulative impact of the President's proposals for SSIG and 
Stafford loans would be dt^vastating to California and the rest of 
the nation. 

Now, I realize that when members of the House Budget Commit- 
tee begin negotiations with the President on the 1990 Federal 
budget they will be confronted with extremely difficult choices. I 
also recognize that because the crucial fiscal decisions will ulti- 
mately be made by the budget committees rather than the author- 
izing committees, it will be difficult to gauge fully the potential 
impact these decisions will have on the effected prog^'ams. 

Recognizing the immense pressures and extraordinary impact 
many of these decisions will have, I am concerned that there will 
be a brief pause between arriving at tentative decisions and 
making them final so that people such as yourselves who better un- 
derstand the programmatic implications can provide a frank and 
forthright assessment of the likely impact of tentative proposals on 
students. 

Furthermore, I fear that as long as the debate over urgent fund- 
ing requirements for education is artificially confined to a zero sum 
consideration of how to stretch inadequate proposed education 
funds, different segments within education will be left to cannibal- 
ize each other in order to secure adequate funding fc ' their pro- 
grams. Instead, it seems to me that it is time to break away from 
this artificial budget box and attempt to re-establish a higher prior- 
ity for education and more appropriate funding levels for it within 
the overall Federal budget. 

I applaud the Chairman and any and all members in the Con- 
gress who support him for proposing a thoughtful budget alterna- 
tive. Clearly, major social, demographic and economic forces are 
currently reshaping both this state and the nation. The future can 
either be one characterized by an open society filled with opportu- 
nity, justice and hope or a twt>tiered society with haves and have 
nots, frozen by despair and resentment and pervaded with fear. 
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Histcry will judge us as a state, a nation and ar a people by how 
; well we succeed in incorporating low income and ethnic minority 
: citizens into the educational and eccncmic mainstream. The deci- 
sions and actions of state and national leaders in government and 
education will play a critical role in shaping that x'uture. We must 
embrace this challenge with courage and conviction. We cannot 
p atfoid business as usual. We cannot afford a freeze. We cannot 
afford to turn our backs and timidly withdraw. Thank you very 
much. I would be happy to answer any questions. 
The prepared statement of Dr. Samuel M. Kipp III follows ] 
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Mr Chairman and Members, I am Sam Kipp, Execulive Director of the California Student Aid 
ComT.JWon I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your Committee and want to welcome 
you U California First, I want to focus on jome of the major forces transforming this state and 
nation and the distinct challenge they pose for our educational system Second, I want to alert you 
to two major issues in the President's proposed budget that could have a profound negative impa<.! 
on the availability of financial aid for Californians and all other Americans who aspire to lull 
participation in our economy and society 

h seems particularly appropriate that your Committee has selected this extraordinar> cit> and itait 
as the sue for a special hearing to examine the educational challenges confronting the naliun jn , Wu 
and beyo'-d and to assess the extent to which funding in the president's proposed budget wdi enabU 
America to meet these challenges successfully This state's population will increase bv an addnmnal 
4 5 million people to 32 million in the next decade when California will become the first niainlanvi 
state to have no single ethnic group in a majority Tnis is a state already rich in cultural diveriitv, 
the destination for fully one-third of all foreign immigrants to the United State and where. Ku 
example, over 78 languages are spoken by students in tne Los Angeles Unified School Distrut alur.e 
The stall?''; population will become considerably older, yet that older generation w ill be predominanU . 
white while the state's school age population will be comprised largeU of ethnic mmoritN studeniN 
in^.luding nearly 24 percent who are below the poverty line and a dispropurtionateh large numbti 
for whom Cngltsh is not their first language 

In just the next three sears. nearU one-half milliun more students will be added Caliluinu > k 
12 school enrollment and by the turn of the ».entury these enrollments will m^roosc b> I :> miliiv i, 
students So far most of the enrollment surge ha^ occurred »n the pnmjrv grades, but thi<> pist Ijil 
It reached eighth graoe classrooms and just four years from now in fall 1992 the first wa^L* ul thi> 
expanded student population wjll reach college age Even wuh an alarming 25 percent drupuui rau 
between ninth grade and high school graduation, Catifurnia's high schools will be producinsi osti 
140,000 additional graduates per vear soon after the turn of the century . more than the ncxi mm' 
most rapidls growing states combined 

Middle school ., high schools, and colleges are preparing for this pemxl of exiraordinarnv rupui 
enrollment growth But fo. a Significpnt number of these students to e\entualS enroll in woll 
California students and the schools thai edu«.ate them must perform substantnlU better ihin i.. 'h 
pist I hat js be».ause these are the same kindi ol students v,ho historiwalU \\\\<' heen mui! 
d'np yui before completing high school least likel\ totaKe thet.ourses ^r a^hn <. !he graij.N ii. 
{'1' regular four-\ear toliege admission n1u^t likel\ iv enroll m a wonuiionit. , 1 . k^e hui U a . t 
Xo traa^ter Iron -^ne and least likeU to per^n: m ..ullege antJ cam a haw^.-laur^- I'e degree I if 
M,t IS that low ,n>'>nie and etlmic niin<>ntv ^'u^Vnts - the moM signiticani "."n nt lU ' 
♦utjro nopuijji n /growth v.uinpri'-t* i di>-prop<>rtionate share ol iho itiu'^'j^ U'st it 
lu.pi; the ,A IV , n ,'.»rnia ^''^^;'^ec.'nJ[ \ I .luwJtMn omfnisiu n LfJiiU. "^i' ^iido i" - 
\lU_^!m,vUs;U ^^iJ^: iti''_LiIil2Lti.M J HL-'-JJiil? 1 ' rrinpirer' ' ,i.'t un. , 

ifo oni\ 1 uu re e\treme maniteitation t^i more geneni naiiunal trends 

T nt' nitiiMial (^irniutee tor Ki^Tvtnu I>e\f i ip "-k'nt (>f>ver\ed 'eventl^. 

It present trends continue the ^tircitv. ot AtMl eilucited ani ^t.. <]uilii'?.' 
pe .pie m the work Twri^e \mI1 seni> isU taiiiaitf' tli ^. i.iHr\ s ..>.n,pi i p ^iisnii 
an mcrea^ingK whalSenfiing ^k't-i in,i'> eip!a^< 

i;r.'^in «,do^a.i'ni(-.fiUu'i A.il j^tthtr^^.'-jt'^.K.i'iiKl^'' urut 

ma im'ijir MMt' the \.ii!i>n li nijunisMM,' n t vi.e;!en>.t' I .lu. iJh'Ji ^'lec ■> - t ix \eai u 
ir^' i^>ue >,oes wdl oevnntl qLcsf!n{1^ its^Ju 'rs (.orrin.'f^e ind viinip«»i'i it ^<nK'. 

I he p-^'U'"!'- t '^w [ nitt'J Stir", nee;:! !t. Vri a th u m 1i\ ■ >is n ^jr >>civu ^ 1 n<M pM 
..^vu- itsf.,:i itiera^^ ami rr iininc t->senM *nr i>ew. er t * -'tN* etf- ,i t\ t. . rin i 
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Simply from the material rewards that accompany competent pi mance, but also from the chance 
to participate fully in our national life " {National Commission l excellence in Education. A Nation 
at Risk: The Imixritive for Educational Reform. I9S3. p 7 ] 

The presence of large numbers of children livmg in poverty in an affluent $Ute and nation add 
special urgency to facing the challenges confronting our schools and colleges You have already 
heard from many wilresscs about what must be done to successfully me€t these challenges in 
elemenUry, middle, and secondary education, ! would now like to touch on the critical importance 
of early outreach and financial aid for strengthening the preparation of secondary students for 
college and making participation in postsecondary education a genuine possibility for more of our 
Citizens 

Higher education must continue to strengthen its early outreach efforts to inform students as early 
as the se\enth grade of the academic courses they will need to prepare for college More and more 
educators now recognire that 'middle school represents a critical point in the education of 
disadvantaged children For many, the gams that were made in elementary school tre dissipated 
during the middle school years for reasons that are still unclear This is the point at which dropping 
out IS apt to occur, particularly for children who have had to repeat grades' (Committee on 
Economic Development, Children in Need , p 53 J Furthermore we Nave found that if these eftorts 
at academic advising and skill building are to truly succeed they must be expanded to inform ethnic 
minority and low-income students of the availability of financial aid Without adequate information 
on how to overcome the intimidating financial obstacles to higher education, many underrepresented 
students are now likely to underUke the more demanding courses they will need to enter higher 
education and ultimately to graduate The carefully coordinated, cost-effective regional consortia 
operated by the Student Aid Commission's California Student Opportunity and Access Program 
provide an important vehicle for coordinating the state's early outreach efforts in areas with large 
numbers of low-mcome and minority middle- and secondary-school students and may well prove to 
be a model worth emulating nationally. 

Ail these efforts will be a cruel hoax without adequate financial assistance Congress always has 
recognized the need for financial aid Consequently, fmancial aid comprises more than 40 percent 
of the entire federal education budget 

Unfortunately, the President's proposed budget provides little, if any encouragement to those 
students and families who are unable to meet the rising costs of vOllege from their Own resources 
Indeed, 1 want to alert you to two major issues in the proposed 1990 budget that would hive a 
profound negative impact on the availability of fin3n<.i3l aid for Californians and all other American* 
aspiring to attend postsecondary education 

First, the President's budget proposes to eliminate entirely funding for the State Siudcni Incentive 
Oranl(SSlG) Program Congress has rejected this proposal for the past eight years and it is essential 
that It does so again The California Student Aid Commission receives $11 million dollars for the 
SSIG program and matches it with S 125 million of slate general fund money to provide grants to over 
T6.0OO financially needy Californians Our slate could not sustain an eight percent reduction in grant 
funding without such a cut having an extremely serious impact on accessibility to postsecondary 
education for thousands of needy, deserving young Californians The consequences would be even 
more damaging in many other states where SSIG funds provide fully fifty percent of all available 
state grant funding Instead of continually threatening this valuable federal grant program that 
successfully leverages a significant amount of state funds for every federal dollar expended, serious 
consideration ought to be given to expanding a grant program with this kind of positive multiplier 
effect Certainly, funding for this fine program should not be reduced or eliminated 

Second, there are a number of ill-conceived proposals in the President's budget that would damage 
severely the Stafford Loan Program If the proposals to reduce special allowance payments to lenders 
from 3 25 to 3 0 percent, to reduce lenders' insurance from 100 to 90 percent and to reduce federal 
reinsurance of default claims paid to guarantee agencies from 100/90, 80 percent to 90/80/70 percent 
*ere adopted, they would result in a substantial reduction of lender participation in the program 
undermine the financial viability of a number of guarantee agencies and make in virtually impossible 
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for needy sludenu attending some four-year colleges, many tommun»i> colleges, and most 
vocational/technical schoob to secure loans 

As recent events have already demonstrated, more and more of the responsibility and cost of running 
the loan prograni have been shifted to guarantee agencies, commercial lenders, secondary markets 
and educational institutions While the Student Aid Commission and other program participants 
willingly accepted an er.panded responsibility for training, counseling, compliance, and default 
aversion and are proud of our record of solid accomplishment, the added costs from these shifts 
coupled with overregulation by the Department have eroded operating margins for program 
participants and increased dramatically the risk of financial losses The impact of these developments 
js already becoming evident in the increasing reluctance of lenders to make loans to high risk 
borrowers attending certain types of schools and in secondary market caution about purchasing such 
loans 

With a smaller portion of college costs covered by grani and scholarship assistance, financially needy 
students have increasingly turned to loans to finance the gap between educational costs, family 
contributions, and available financial aid Inderd student borrowing has become almost a mandatory 
fact of life for nearly half of ail those attending posisecondary education In just the past three 
years, the total volume of loans^uaranteed by my Commission has mcreased by $437 million dollars 
a year from 5698 million in 1986-87 to a projected $1 1 bilho.i m 1988-89 As alarming as these 
trends are. the substantial reduction in access to loan capital that would stem from implementation 
of the president's proposals could only result in an even more alarming reduction in access to 
posisecondary education for millions of Americans This nation needs to invest more, not less, 
heavily m the development of its rich and diverse human resources through better K-I2 education 
and more a :ce$$ible postsecondary education, the cumulative impact of the President's proposals for 
SSIG and Stafford Loans would be devastating to California and the 'est of the nation 

I reaNze that when members of the House Budget Committee begin negotiations with the PresjJent 
on the 1990 federal budget they will be confronted with many extremely difficult choices I alio 
recognize that because the crucial fiscal decisions will ultimately be made by the budget committees 
rather than the authorizing committees, it will be difficult to gauge fully the potential impact of 
these decisions on the affected programs Recognizing the immense pressures and extraordinary 
impact many of these decisions will have. I am concerned that there be a brief pause between 
arriving at tentative decisions and making them final so that people who better understand the 
programmatic implications can provide a frank and forthright assessment of the likely impact at 
tentative proposals on students Furthermore. I fear that as long as the debate Over urgent funding 
requirements for education is artificially confined to a zero-sum consideration ot ho* to stretch the 
inadeouaie proposed edu-aiion budget, different segments wuhin education w ill be left to cannibalize 
each other in order to secure adequate h iding for their programs Instead, it is time to break aw3v 
from ihts artificial budget box and atiempt to reestablish a higher priontv for education and rv-re 
appropriate funding levels for it within the overall federal budget 

Major social, demographic and economic forces currently are reshapmg both this state and the nation 
The future can cither be one characterized by an open society filled with opportunity, justice and 
hope or a two-tiered society of haves and have nots frozen by despair and resentment and pervaded 
with fear History will judge us as a state, a nation and as a people by how well we succeed in 
incorporating low-mcome and ethnic minority citizens into the educational and economic 
mainstream The decisions and actions of state and national leaders m government and education w ,ii 
play a critical role in shaping that future We must embrace this challenge with courage and 
conviction, we cannot afford business as usual or to timidlv withdraw 



Thank you. I would be happv to answer any questions 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Doctor Macias, 

STATEMENT OF DR REYNALDO MACIAS, DIRECTOR, USC CENTER 
FOR MULTILINGUAL, MULTICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Dr. Macias. Mr. Chairman, members .of the Committee, As- 
semblywoman Waters, members of the panel, let me add my wel- 
come to Los Angeles to all of you that have traveled and/or that 
have returned for however short a time it may be. Mr. Chairman, 
it is a pleasure to see you again. I testified before this Committee 
in a field hearing two years and eleven days ago on the re-authori- 
zation of the Bilingual Education Act and then the gathering of 
ideas for what became the Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement 
Act. 

I am happy to sit here and recognize that that Act was passed, 
that many of the tremendously good ideas that you collected not 
only from the field but generated within your staff and within the 
Committee came to fruition, came to be recognized and came into 
law. However, I sit here as well disappointed that many of the 
issues that we talked about then still have not been adequately ad- 
dressed. And in particular the momentum and the continuity of 
the leist eight years of the last two administrations seems not only 
to continue but in a more gentle and kinder way seem to be even 
more severe. 

I spoke then about the need for greater langi* "ge competencies, 
multicultural competencies on the part of our school systems, par- 
ticularly to address the new and increasingly diverse student en- 
rollment. I spoke, as well, about the need to address literacy and 
illiteracy not only amongst the Chicano and Latino community but 
amongst the black community and other language minority groups 
as well. 

Today, I would like to talk specifically about teachers, teachers, 
bilingual teachers, language teachers and competencies of teachers 
that ynW help them do what the schools are supposed to be doing 
with all of our kids and that is educate them. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not have a direct responsibility for the implementation 
of schools but has been very low key in providing national leader- 
ship and support, financial support as well as ideological support at 
various times over the last forty years. 

In the last several years, that leadership has been antagonistic to 
bilingual education, has been antagonistic to cultural diversity 
within the schools, has been antagonistic to the needs of limited 
English proficient students. The new leadership in the Secretary of 
Education s office seems to be rhetorically in support of bilingual 
education, in support of the pluralism, the recognition of the plu- 
ralism of this great nation and that out of that pluralism, a strong 
nation can be built. But the rhetoric is not reflected, if you will, in 
the pudding. It is not reflected in the budget or the various budgets 
or the confused budget situation that is coming out of this adminis- 
tration. 

The state responsibility for teachers and the national leadership 
that the Federal Government has in providing support to the states 
for educating out students, come together in the programs that spe- 
cifically help those states develop unique, specialized competent 
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teachers to carry out that job. Bilingual teachers were such special 
teachers. Until the Bilingual Education Act developed the Person- 
nel Development Programs, not only the teacher training pro- 
grams, the undergraduate and graduate ones, but the fellowship 
programs, the in-service staff development programs and several 
others, those states that had the need to train teachers in those 
areas fell very short, needed direction and together with the Feder- 
al Government and these programs in the Bilingual Education Act, 
were able to cooperatively seek a higher ground, cooperatively 
identify the competencies that were necessary for those specialized 
teachers and build the programs around them. 

The reform movement today, looking at teachers, looking at 
teacher competencies, address structural relationships in improve- 
ments and not the content, not the competencies that we are talk- 
ing about. When we look at the National Reform Reports, especial- 
ly those dealing with teachers, the number of pages, ihe number of 
paragraphs— you can count them in the number of paragraphs— 
that pay attention to minorities, that pay attention to cultural di- 
versity, to linguistic needs of our students, are very, very few. 

So, national leadership is not coming from the national teacher 
reform nriovement. National leadership has come, in the past, is not 
necessarily forthcoming now from the Federal Government in the 
administrative branch, but I think the congressional leadership 
that you and your Committee provide and that the law provides is 
the very key to maintaining some of the gains that we have made 
over the last several years. 

Let me particularly identify some of those. Several years a^o, 
there were a number of national surveys of language competencies 
of teachers, specifically those that were trained in Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act sponsored programs and those who were not. There were 
three findings that were, I think— that are particularly of interest 
to this Committee. Teachers who received preparation under the 
Bilingual Education Act tended to be better prepared, that is two- 
thirds had basic preparation, than their counterparts with bilin- 
gual training not supported by the Act, where only one-third met 
basic preparation and that included basic preparation in the Eng- 
lish language and teaching language arts and the non-English lan- 
guage and bilingual and English second language instructional ma- 
terial and in multicultural education instruction. So, they were 
better prepared as a result of the Bilingual Education Act. 

Teachers prepared in programs supported by the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act were more often teaching bilingually. Sixty-five percent 
of those with basic preparations were actually in bilingual class- 
roonis as opposed to those teachers who had similar preparation 
but in programs not supported by the Act, where only twenty-two 
percent of those bilingual teachers were actually in bilingual class- 
rooms. As a result of Bilingual Education Act sponsored training 
programs, the commitment of those teachers to use those compe- 
tencies was three times higher. 

Teachers received basic training and preparation outside of aca- 
demic settings, that is outside of institutions of higher education 
only when support was provided by the Bilingual Education Act, 
that is onsite training. And we know from staff devolopment— ef- 
fective staff development research that onsite training can be very, 
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very effective not for only training the competencies on the part of 
the teachers, but for transferring the use of those competencies 
into their actual instruction. 

These benefits, these achievements, that can be identified or as- 
sociated with funding from the Bilingual Education Act, and par- 
ticularly the personnel development portions of it, are very key. 
They need to be recognized. They need to be disseminated, but 
more than that, they need to be the base on which the funding that 
you are calling for, particularly for the Bilingual Education Act, 
needs to be supported by the Budget and Appropriation Commit- 
tees as opposed to those being proposed by the administration. 

There are three principal things that this administration has 
continued that I hope the Committee in its oversight and monitor- 
ing functions will continue to address and it is particular with re- 
gards to the implementation of the law after the appropriations are 
made for fiscal 90, What we have seen in the last several years has 
been middle managers who either have been appointed on a tenta- 
tive basis or have not been appointed at all, which meant that pro- 
grams stayed stagnant and monies were not spent. We have seen 
narrow budgets spent in the last quarter. We have seen a reduc- 
tion, if not a shift, almost a rewriting of the intent of the law on 
the part of the administration, several offices within the Depart- 
ment of Elucation. And at least this first quarter of this new ad- 
ministration does not provide any signs that that will not change, 
that it will be business as usual insofar as the implementation of 
the law is concerned. Although you can influence the Budget and 
Appropriations Committees' decisions, I would hope that, as you 
did two years ago, the monitoring and oversight responsibilities of 
the Authorization Committee would continue to be critical of the 
implementation of the law. The fellowship programs that support- 
ed Masters and Doctoral training for bilingual teachers, in bilin- 
gual education which were authorized at a level of five hundred 
per year, have not been competed or awarded for four years. Even 
though it was in the law as it was passed in its present form, this 
year the Department chose to study the situation as opposed to 
havy a competition or make any awards. 

The field does not expect that this Department of Education will 
make any awards in the near future. We are concerned about that. 
The Personnel Training Programs which were recently competed 
and for which the awards will be announced next month are also of 
concern to the field. It was initially announced that there would be 
over forty programs, training programs, awarded. The field feels at 
the moment that those have been cut back to probably around six- 
teen, not on the basis of budget, not on the basis of quality of the 
proposals submitted, but on the basis of the general strategy that 
we have seen over the last several years of undermining and 
under-cutting the training of bilingual teachers as a result of the 
general anti-bilingual education approach of the last administra- 
tion, and more importantly in other ways. 

As states respond in both positive and negative ways to the Eng- 
lish only movement, as state legislatures and chief executive offi- 
cers do not see fit to renew state bilingual education programs, we 
fall back on Federal civil rights laws for the assurance of adequate 
education of limited English proficient students. We are concerned. 
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again in the area of natiuna! ieadershifx that if stjic.s du not ha\t> 
adequate protections with state law. thai if there nut implemen- 
tation of the discretiona»-\ law in education such a.^ thib Act and 
adequate funding Tor it, that the lack of enforcen^ent iri c\m\ rights 
to protect language minoritieb. racial minoritieb in the Lchuols. will 
also fall by the wayoide 

I would hope, as well, that this Committee would work with 
othf^r members of Congress in providing that morale and -hat na- 
tional leadership as well. Thank you very much fui ihe time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Macias The Chair would 
yield his time at this time to Ms. Waters. 

Ms Waters Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thought 1 had home 
questions, but insUad of taking up your time with tliuse queotion^, 
I would just like to perhaps take the opportunit\ to thank >ou for 
the leadership that yci? provide fWih subject of euucation and let 
you know how much vve al! depend on you, not oiils in the State of 
California, but in this nation. 

1 came over today because I certainly wanted to shovv my impport 
fy your work and give recognition to the fact that v\e have to orga- 
nize very stionirlv in ord3r to msuie that you ha\e upportunity Toi 
success wich these amendments, that 1 consider thai education is 
our most precious rasource and I only hope we are being able to 
solve some of the nation's problems. Mr. Chairman, 1 would just 
like to say to you and tht othei meniberb, Congressman Pavne and 
Congressman Hayes, thank you for being in our faa- t^tate with our 
Congressmen today It is always good to oee you. but to say to the 
education community, in their desire to help you and to give sup- 
port to your tremendous effort, that I think there are bome things 
that we must al! do and I will not attempt to go into all of it, 
except to say on Chapter I— in Chapter I. I did not hear a recom- 
mendation for reform, but I am sure there must be .some out there 
or people are working on it. 

If we really want to help the Congressmen, we really do have to 
come forward and show how we can, indeed, not liave career Chap- 
ter 1 disadvantaged stud3nts who never roll off. It ib just unaccept- 
able and untii we address those kinds of things in a serious way, I 
think we harm the attempts of the Congressmen to push forward 
for more money I wanted to leave that with you and hope that you 
arm him with the kind of responsible reform and commitment that 
shows that the money is going to be used in ways where you are 
going to get those kids in there, we are going to utilize those re- 
sources and roll them off, because we are giving them the kind of 
education that will move them to the center and to being in our 
regular classrooms. 

The other thing is, Mr, Chairman. Doctor Kipp knows that I am 
vitally concerned about the use of student loans and the abuse of 
student loans in some of the private postsecondary institutions of 
America, not only California, but America. I have been trying to 
send a warning signal heie in the State of California. Comprehen- 
sive investigative reporting has been going on with the Los Angeles 
Times and then recently in the New York Times, a comprehensive 
piece came out. We cannot afford to continue the default rate and 
the loss of precious dollars in institutions that are not serious 
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about education, institutions that are ripping off our students and 
our Federal taxpayer dollar and undermining education to the 
point where we are going to lose the opportunity to utilize student 
loans for our students. 

And I think, again, if the education community is going to be 
very helpful to you, sometimes we have to come forward, we all 
have to come forward, and talk about what is wrong with the 
system and our desire to see some corrections in it, so that people 
will take us seriously. The default rate is unacceptable and to the 
degree that that precious resource continues to be drained off, I 
think it undermines public education. 

And so I would like to leave with our education community here 
today the challenge to come forward in ways that can be very help- 
ful to drive these resources back into public education, in ways 
that will help us to realize more resources because we need them 
so desperately. Again, my thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
other members who have come out. I stand ready in all that I can 
do to support not only Head-Start— very strong on parent involve- 
ment in our schools, and feel like if we all hang together and put 
forth the very best efforts in orgaiiizing and all those things that 
need to be done, we can help to be successful in your efforts. Thank 
you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. I thank you. Mr. Hayes 

Mr. Hayes. Doctor Kipp, I have been in a number of hearings 
where this issue of the whole student loan program has been under 
fire by members of Congress. Some of the loans— and the big issue 
that is being raised is the default ratio as my colleague said over 
there, Ms. Waters. Some of the loans that are given to kids as guar- 
anteed loans should never have been given, instead of giving 
grants, building up the grant program, which I think we have to do 
if we intend to have the economically disadvantaged kids get a sec- 
ondary education, we need to really concentrate on rebuilding our 
grant programs, which some of my colleagues do not— I accuse 
them, and I think with merit, that some people who are in posi- 
tions where they make decisions, particularly as H relates to educa- 
tional opportunities who do not give a darn whether or not an eco- 
nomically disadvantaged student has an opportunity. 

And I want to see if we can get more money into the grant pro- 
gram and less concentration, which is already on the down-beat 
into the guaranteed loan, select loan provisions. And with you, Ms 
Weil, I just want you to elaborate for me maybe a little more. You 
mentioned tremendous cultural differences between students. Can 
you maybe 

Ms. Weil. I believe when I say "tremendous cultural differ- 
ences," the composition in the State of California, as has been said 
before, is very different from most of the states and, therefore, the 
needs to serve these children are very different in terms of academ- 
ic materials, multilingual—multicultural, multilingual. That is 
what I meant, culturally diverse. 

Mr. Hayls. All right. I just wanted to make sure that I was not 
thinking in the wrong direction. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
the rest of my time. 

Dr. Kipp. Congressmen, if I might ju st make a couple comments. 
I certainly agree both with Assemblywoman Waters and with your 
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concerns. As you know, I have appeared several times in hearings 
held by the Post-secondary Committee to consider the whole issue 
of default and the growing imbalance between grant and loan aid 
in the way in which we administer our programs today. 

I think that in all fairness, I should point out that the Student 
Aid CJommission in California has not only been conscious about 
these problems for at least the last three years, but has been work- 
ing very hard to point the way toward dealing effectively with 
them. I think at the heart of it, whether we are talking about 
grants or loans, the point is that students must have access to qual- 
ity postsecondary education and/or training, and that we are not 
doing anyone a favor by giving them access to an institution that 
fails fundamentally to provide that kind of quality education or 
training. 

Consequently, we have very aggressively in the last three years, 
stepped up our reviews of institutions within this state and 'n the 
past three years, have terminated from participation in the loan 
program twenty-three vocational/technical schools where we found 
clear evidence of a failure to adequate educate. I do not presume 
that that ends the job. There is still much that needs to be done. At 
the same time, the effort to explain to students, to lenders and to 
institutions that we mean business, that everyone must meet their 
responsibility if there is going to be a restoralion uf public confi- 
dence m these programs and an adequate assurance uf accountabil- 
ity.^ 

We ha v^e succeeded, in fact, in the last three >ear&, in reducing 
the level of default claims paid in California by foru percent which 
iS moving dramatically in ihe opposite direction of the national 
trends and we have also reduced the default rate in thib btate over 
the past three years, and it continu^-s to go down through a combi- 
nation af efforts As you will recall, my testimonv on two occasions 
last year in front of the Congress focused on the knidb of incremen- 
tal but substantive steps that can be taken to make thib program 
work and to v;ork b^^tter and to assure adequate protection for the 
student and consumer and for the taxpayer and nut throw out a 
valuable prof^nani because of the abuses that dj occur among a 
£mall number of the institutions that participate in >t 

At the same time, until we can assure that tho.-e taxpavers' dol- 
lars, whether they flow in the form of loans to .students or in tne 
form of graats are, in fact, being well spent and le^rmmatelv ^peiil, 
we will not feel safe in trying lo correct draniancalK the imbal- 
ance that now exists between loan and grant aid 

Chairman HAWKhv;. Mr Payne? 

Mr Payne. Just a sort of a hypothetical question It wa>< indicat- 
ed. Doctor Isenberg, that during the past two decades the po\ert> 
level has doubled here, but more specifically as it u Kitcvs to educa- 
tion, the drop-out rate you cite is between thirty and fort\ percent, 
the number of immigrants coming in to the area n- about twent>- 
seven percent and finall^^, one out of four persons have some limit- 
ed English proficiency Do you see the trends in thn> re^Mon con* 
tinuing and, if so. what if our administration continue.^ n.>t onlv on 
the Federal level but on the state le-el here, if we continue to have 
those kinds of administrations that .-eem to have U's> of an interest 
in the kinds of programs tiiat I personally have aa interest, and .t 
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seems like all of you do, how do you see those figures going, or 
would you like to estimate? . ^ ^. ^ 

Mr IsENBERG. I would not know how to estimate other than to 
say that the figures are going to go up because other forces are 
corning to bear. And one of them is the-is just the age of the 
young women of the two groups that seem to be showing the great- 
est growth, which are the Hispanic and the Asian and they seem to 
be, once they are here, producing at a much greater rate than 
other groups Just taking that into consideration, besides the tact 
that the bonier is still the way it is and the Pacific Rim-the 
magnet of California to the people from the Pacific Pim and Asia is 
still extremely strong. , , ■ . n j ? „^ 

So, I really do not see any change. I see both intornally and irom 
external, a continued increase and a much more difficult situation 
within the state from the standpoint of education as well as other 
health and social welfare services. And I imagine Doctor Macias 
would have more specifics than me on that possibly. 

Mr Payne All right, thank you. Unless the trend is changed 
then, the population and your number in Congress will increase by 
virtue of the numbers of people, the downside is going to be almost 
as tremendous and probably even greater than if you put more 
people in a dependent role, dependent on Government through one 
means or another, whether it is lack of being able to perform ade- 
quately in society or incarceration or some kind of Government 
supported subsistence. So, therefore, I guess it is really incumbent 
upon not only the nation, but California. Our national government 
must come up with some real serious investments now to avoid 
Mr. IsENBERG. Absolutely. 
Mr. Payne, [continuing] this negative trend. 
Mr. IsENBERG. Absolutely, Congressman. And we cannot wait-as 
I think everybody has said, there is just no time. We are running 
out of time, if we have not run out of time. 
Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair would like to request unanimous 
consent to read into the record written testimonies submitted by 
the Jefferson High School students, the California Vocational Edu- 
cation Council, by Ms. Roz Cooperman of the Community Relations 
Conference, Southern California and the Los Angeles County Uftice 
of Educatic regarding migrant education. Without objection, thc^e 
requests will be made as well as any other of those seated in the 
audience who would like to submit written testimony. We will keep 
the record open for a reasonable period of time, let us say three 
weeks, to receive such statements. 

[The statements follow:] 
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March 17, 1989 

Dr. John Stachic, Director 
Office of Migrant Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C., 20202 

Dear Dr. Staehle: 

I am submitting this letter in response to the request for 
comments relative to the proposed Migrant Education 
regulations. In my response I would like to cite and comment 
upon the following sections of the regulations with which I do 
not agree or find not helpful to meeting the intent of the 
Program. 

Section 20 1,^0 

It is my belief that the proposed change in summer program 
funding would most probably result in a considerable reduction 
for summer school funds to California's and to our Region X 
(California) Migrant Education Program. Our Region X Program 
wonld see a loss of perhaps half a million or more in summer 
school funding. This would cause a severe corollary reduction 
of services and programs to our participating students. There 
has to be a better way to allocate funds to the different states 
than to drastically reduce the level of support for California's 
summer programs. 

Section 201.20 

A method needs to be developed to fairly fund states which 
are operating year-round schools. This proposed regulation 
docs not address this need. 



Ho 
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Dr. John Staehle, Director 
Office of Migrant Education 
Page 2 



Section 201.30 

There appears to be a need to precisely define what constitutes 
an error in the regulations although I do agree with the intent 
of the regulation. 

Section 201.31 

This proposed regulation would make it difficult to address the 
needs of "Former" students who in some instances may have 
needs as great as "Currents" I suggest adhering to the statute 
in this case. 

Section 201.32 

This section needs to be adjusted to exclude children th^ and 
four years old, adolescents not participating in regular school 
programs, and also for highly mobile children. 

Section 201.46 

This section if allowed to stand, would remove a great deal of 
the needed authority from the State and Regional Offices and 
transfer it to the LEAs. Migrant Education has been and should 
continue to be a state operated program. In my opinion this 
has been helpful to the development of a program geared to 
meeting the needs of a Migrant population. 

Section 201.49 

In my opinion this section could too easily be abused as written 
leading to a diversion of personnel time to tasks not really 
directed to meeting Migrant student needs. If this clause is 
allowed to stand, it should be modified to permit no more than 
15 minutes of other non-migrant tasks or duties for every 
three (3) hours of Migrant Education funded time (i ssuming 
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Dr* John Suehle, Director 
Office of Mifrtnt Educttion 
Pafe 3 



the LEA or school has similarly situated non-migrant staff paid 
from district general funds also required to assume duty or 
yard supervision roles). 

I would appreciate your attention to my comments regarding 
the proposed regulations. 



Raul C. Almada, Director 
Migrant Education - Region X 



RCA:jp 

cc: Celia C. Ayala, Director 

Project ?unding and Management 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

THE CAUFORNIA VOCATKDNAL EDUCATION EQUITY COUNCIL 
BY 

RICK LARKEY. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



before the 

Elementary. Secondary, and Vocational Education Subcommittee 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 



March 31. 1989 



CoMomlo Vocotlonol Education Eqottv Council 
1421 l6thStreet 
SoCfOmdnto. CA 958 14 
(916)4460344 
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Heuo I om Rjck Lorkey. Exec jtfve Director ot the Cotifornio Vocotionol Educotion Equity 
Council ond own o compon/ that moooges other public service ossocKJtions The Equity 
Council « otfikJted with the Vocotlonol Educotion Equrty Council, which ts o port ot the 
Amencon Vocotionol AssocKition. the ColifOfmo As$ociOtion ot Vocolionol Education ond the 
National CooWion tof Women and Gn^s m Education The merr^bers ot the Equity Council 
represent a cross section of professionqts. voiunte;,fS, and participonts m equrty prograrT\s 
throughout the state The Equity Council has been very jnvoived m the discussion about the 
reouthonzatian ot the Cori Perkirts Vocotiooal Education Act working closely with the National 
Cookrion fof Women and Girls in Education and the American Vocational Association 

The Equity Council will tocus its testimony on the Women's Educational Equity Program at 
the Howkins-Stotford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments ot 1988 
We believe that the section ot the act shouW be exparxied to include elementary education 
strengthened by designating someone ot the state level to be lesponsible for the 
administration of the equity program, ond hnked through a coordinotion provision to the 
equity set aside of the Carl Perkins Vocational ^ducatian Act 

TfoditiOiiaHy the role of education fof men and boys, tn our society has been the path 
to success and prosperity The operating myth is that with a good education men con 
become onylhing thay wont Women and girls hove not been included m this tradition to any 
significant degree 

The medio (especially commercials) and with mir>or exception, formal education 
reinforces stereotypes of women as models, secretaries, soles clerks, nurses, and having the 
mojor responsibility for the core of children either as teachers, mothers at home, and ever 
increasingly as single parents 

The expenence of people who work with equrty programs m the state is that by the time 
the yourig women enter their programs m juntor high and high school it is too lote To a large 
degree, young women hove odopted the stereotype about what women a,e 'supposed to 
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be* ond limrt thew consideration of occupattonol cho«ce to what ts "acceptable" despite 
UTQiog to the contrary 

It 1$ ^npoftcnt thot we expose femoios to equity programs earlier in the educationoi 
process We believe that the equrty orientation in curriculum, educational matenols and 
teacher troirwng ot the preschool and elementary grodes should be strengthened Hopefully H 
R 5 could be amended to Include some of these concepts 

Preparing women to be equoi portners in the wOfV force hos never been more 
importont Projections from the U S Department of Labor and other: indicate that between now 
ond the yeor 2000. almost two-thjrds of the new entrants to the worV force will be women By 
2000. women wi« comprise neoriy r>otf of the notion s tooor force Ensunng thot women hove 
skils which can contribute to Amencos economic weB being and to the economic secunty of 
thev families is imperotive The time to act is now to prepare the women of the future to take 
theif proper role m the workpioce 

For the first time m U S history, o majority of on new jobs will require education or t.aming 
beyond high school Technology will otter the ways m which jobs ore performed An 
understanding of the bosjc techriologies. os well as onolytcol. problem-solving moth ond 
communicotion skills, wil be requirements for neorty every job However for the majority of 
women, the technicoi skins, moth, ond science will not be oport of their training Considerotton 
needs to be given to bnking ♦he equity progrom with the emphosis on moth and science by 
including equity issues mto the teocher trojrung and curriculum development ond providing 
provisions for recruiting women ond gwte into moth ond scierkce courses 

As you ore ov^re the Cori Perkins Vocotionol Educotion Act designates o state sex 
equrty coordinotor to be responsible to odminister the equity set oside oHocotion We hove 
found the provision to be o key ingredient to the success of the equity progroms wilhm 
vocotionol educotion ond would recommend thot a similar provision be included m H R 5 for 
the Women's Educotonol Equity Progrom 
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Ftnoly. we would l»ke to see o reference ir\ both H R 5 and H R 7 requinr>g coordination 
between ttie two equity programs at the state level We believe thot oil of education is 
vocotionol education to the degree that we ore preparing people to become seW sufficient, 
responsible. or\6 productive Cltlzer^s There needs to be a greoter exchange between the two 
programs to the increosed benefit of students. 

The CoMomlo Vocational Education Equty Council is supportrve of the Howkins-Stofford 
Elementary ond Secorxiary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 Thank you for your 
consideration of our suggested chor^ges 
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promoting better human relations through Inter-group cooperation for more than 40 years 
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AUGUSTUS HAVKIHS, CHAIR 



CRCSC, a coalition of 90 member organizations plus 
individual iteabers. has a forty year ^^^^^^^ _ 
and action to eliminate discrimination and create «n»re 
opsn and Just society for -H ji^" 
Education Conaittee has been dedicated to tbe 
improve^nt of education for all students in our 
culturally diverse Southern California ^°»«^"i^y- . ^ 
Because so much of our activity has focused in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, we Kill n«ke our 
comaents on Section 1016 of H.R.5. in terms of the 
LAUSD, the single largest district in o^'*/^8^°° 
»ore thai. 60% Sf our current student population is non- 
^g!o and ours is a community growing diversity «nd 
widening socio-economic disparity. That makes the 
school improvement amendments of 1988 very i»P°«-^-J^^° 
the future of our students and our 8°^^«^y- . be 
that successful educational outcoioea can indeed be 
impacted by lnfori»d parent involvement. 



I. 



CAUTIOH Afi AIMST USE OF BXCUSB OP hhCK OF PAPBMTAL 
r Jun/ugM PHT A^^^ ^r^^^^r FAILURES 

ACHIEVE. 

The premise of Pr. Ron Edmonds' "effective schools" 
philosophy is that all students can learn - all 
students can achieve. This concept deserves 
emphasis, repetition and implementation. 
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But please be aware that in the initial days of explaining and 
inpleraenting his effective schools program, Dr. Edmonds did not 
include parent Involvement as a component. He subsequently did 
include parental involvement as part of his effective schools 
progroa. He explained his failure to do so earlier because of 
his fear that schools could blame parents for failure of his 
eucational progiam if parents did not provide the 100% required 
participation. He wanted to be sure schools understood that 
they still have the primary responsibility Inside that school 
house for the successful educational achievement of students. 
Vo therefore, urg«» this committee to send that message out, 
while acknowledging the positive role parents play in tha 
education of their children. Given the changing family 
structure with the growth of single heads of family; the 
feminization of poverty; the two working parent family, the 
language and cultural differenes (in urban areas particularly > . 
All these factors have to be considered in developing new ways 
to reach out to parents and involve them. That challenge ha© to 
be not but it should not be used to deter action on Dr. Edmonds 
philosophy and program in the meantime. 

CLARIFY ASP ALIGH THE DIFFEREHT PAREHTAL IHVOLVEKEH T KECHANISKS 
AMD ROLES. 

A. Some federal and state laws and regulations can be 
interpreted to exclude parents who are employees of 
the school district from aerobarshlp in Chapter I on 
Bilingual Advisory Councils. Perhaps a clear 
statement has to be made that creates a membership 
category for parents who are classroom aides or 
community liaisons. Suspicion exists that those who 
ore paid by the schools become a rubber stamp for the 
school staff and its Ideas. 

B Shared decision making and school based management can 
mean different things to different folks, given the 
three parties Involved, administration, teachers 
unions and parents. Can there be different models at 
each school? Are teachers to be In the majority or 
are all groups to be eqi,-*!? Vill the principal have 
veto power? Vhat sort of decisions can be the 
responsibility of the school site group? Attached are 
some excerpts of proposals that have surfaced In the 
I.AUSD, currently Involved In a collective bargaining 
stalexaate. parent Involvement Is one of the Issues, 
and it Is not being settled with a parent presence at 
tho bai gaining table although the claim can be made 
that Board of Education members are the parents 
representatives. Since the schools still function on 
the traditional "Labor-Management" model of 
negotiations, this claim can be questioned. 
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Too many different councils at a site or In a district 
can cause unhealthy competition for pOner and unclear 
linos of responsibility. In LAUSD, we not only have 
Chapter I councils and Bilingual Blcultural Councils, 
we also have School Izoprovement Councils and Board' 
created School Connunlty Advisory Councils, How there 
Is talk of establishing shared-declslon making groups 
and/or school-based nanageioent groups. There Is a 
need to avoid the "divide and conquer" perception that 
emerges from this situation of too many groups, each 
asked to be part of the parent Involvement component. 
Vq need clarification here. 

Education reform proposals Include different Ideas and 
models for parent Involvement. Apart from natonal and 
state reform proposals, this past year has seen the 
production of three separate reforrt packages In the 
LAUSD. Some of these proposals have undercurrents of 
intergroup hostility and competition for dollars, 
programs and powers. All have a version of parent 
involvement In-sluded, with both overlap and variation 
in each. Ve attach excerpts from each proposal about 
parent Involvement so as to substantiate our concern*^ 
and call attention to one reports clear statement that 
^.nst Itut lonal racism Is the barrier to student 
achievement In our District. 

The three LAUSD education reform packages are <ln 
order of appearance). 

1> The Bilingual Master Plan 

2> Priorities for Education 

3> The Children Can Ho Longer Valt 

1. The Bilingual Kaster ^ Plan was necessitated 
by the Governor's veto of a law that would have 
prevented the sunset of a state law governing 
bilingual education. This veto meant each 
district had to develop Its own bilingual master 
plan. In September 1967, the Board directed 
staff to do that and much of last school year 
(1987-68) was spent on development of such a 
plan by staff and community. It wsnt to the 
Board for action last Spring Semester (Kay 
1968) . 
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2. Priorities for E-jueation was a refora effort 
initiative nore than two yeare ago by our 
preceedipg Superintendent of Schoole, Harry 
Handler, in 1086. Vben it wae preeented to the 
public in the Sumer of 10Q8, for study and 
input, the district diecribed tbie "Deeign for 
Bxcellance** as poeeibly the nost sweeping and 
far reaching instructional prograa refora in the 
134-year history of the Dietrict. Thie school 
year (1068-80) hae been devoted to circulation 
of this huge tone to echools, coanunity 
organizat'ons and all levels of dietrict 
officee. Bvaluation input is being tabulated 
and the report is expected to coae before thie 
Board of Sducation eoaetiae in the suaaer of 
1980 for action. 

3. "The Chil dren Can Wo Longer Valt" resulted 
froa a Spring 1088 directive of Superintendent 
Leonard Britton that a coaprehensive action plan 
be developed to address the needs of low 
achieving students. It followed on the adoption 
of the Bilingual Education plan because it was 
felt the needs of other minority students, 
especially Black students were not being net. 

It is this report which acknowledges existence 
of institutional raciea in our syetea. And if 
the Hispanic aeaber of the Board of Education 
was leading advocate of tho Bilingual Plan, the 
Af rican-Aaerican iMnber of the Board wae leading 
advocate of this report. It was just preeented 
to the Board (March 27, 1989), having been 
developed by a Core Teaa created in Septeaber 
1988. Superintendent Britton is expected to 
present initial inpleaentation plans in a month 
or so. 

Ve repeat; all three reform packages include parental 
involvenent components. 

It is the hope of CRCSC that the implementation of ptrental 
lavolvoroent will become a reality that will serve to enhance 
educational success for our diverge student body. 
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Our t««tlaony !• off«r«<l to fooua your attCDtlon on two wain probl« 

1) Uf>^ of lack of parental InvolvaMnt aa tha axcuaa for 
atudant fallura in schoola. 

2> Xultlplo and cokplax pamnt InvolvaMnt MohanlaM and 
rolaa ara dafinad in diffarant education propoaal« that 
naad to ba atudiad, clarified and aligned. 

Thank you. 



Koelyn Cooper Mn 
Education Chair 
CRCSC 
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An action plan to end low achievement 
and establish educational excellence 
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Office ol the Superintendent 
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STRATEGY: IMPLEMENT SHARED DECISION-MAKING AND 
SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

Action 

Implement a sliared decision-making process at each elementary scliool. 
Pxpcctation 

Students would benefit when decision-making is sliared by the members ot 
the school community (administrators, teachers, classified employees, and 
parents) who work with the students and can best detemiiuc what meets ilieir 
needs. 

Description * 

Each elementary school will form a shared decision-making team made up of 
teachers (the UTLA Chapter Qiair and tlie grade level chairs, grades pre- 
kindergarte»i-6), the principal, classified representative (s), and parent (s), m a 
co mnosition chosen by the principal, ke eping the n umber of tcachersjU ways, 
onc^more than t he combmea numb er of ot her membcr§_Q nJli e te a m . The 
number of members on the team may be increased by a decision made by the 
team so long as there is always o ne more teacher m ember than all others on 
the team. 

The shared decision-making team has responsibilities in broad and important 
areas related to local school educational decisions. Tliese decisions extend 
from specific areas such as assessment, fiyiding, and operatiQnsi)tlhe school, 
to general areas of purpose anddlrection for children at the school site. Tliesc 
decisions constitute tlie general realm of responsibility designed to foster 
rjK)pjjativ^jg)ati onships whi ch-wiIUmpFove4he^ 
children. The issues for discusrion are mutually agreed upon by the principal 
and the chair of the shared decision-making team. 

♦The Core Team is conmiitted to tlie concept of shared decision-making and 
recognizes that shared decision-making will be successful only if teachers, 
administrators, and parents work cooperatively. During the reaction phase of 
the Core Team process, much commentary on shared decision-making was 
heard from the field. Opinions expressed on the proposed make-up of tlie 
Shared decision-making team were divided, yet field opinion supported shared 
decision-making in principle. Wliile this strategy is the shared decision- 
making mode! presented by the Core Team, the ultimate format for shared 
decisio n-making in the Los Angeles Unified Scho ol District will be 
^ereffnmed dirough the established ne gotiation process."^ 
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Staff development is needed to ensure an understanding of the shared 
decision-making process. 

Implementation 

Principals, teachers, parents, and other staff at elementaiy schools will form 
shared decision-making teams pursuant to agreement through the negotiation 
process. 

This strategy will be implemented in school year 1989-90. 
This item incurs no new costs. 



il 
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S-l-RATEGY: INITIATE IMPLEMENTATION OF SCI lOOL-B ASED 
MANAGEMENT 

Aclioii 

Establish a dislriciwide process designed to support ilie implementation of 
schoo l'based management at tlie loc al school level. 

pxpectation 

Students would benefit when teachers, administrators, oilier school staff, and 
parents have Uie auUiority and Uie responsibility for Uie educational program iit 
the school. 

Description 

Tlie first phase in lliis process is local scluini shared decision-ma kinR which 
encourages experimentation andjiQfincmci^ InTnfs phase, 

exemplary models of sliarcd decisiorSniiklng emerge at the local school sites. 

In the second phase, a districtwiclfi,Cfllimuttee is established with the 
responsibility for acting ai a clelum ^liouse in a numb^ j: of areas. This 
committee is empowered througlTBoard of Education directives to identify 
and approve models, institute staff development activities, and develop 
consortiums to share information. 

Tliis districtwide committee will be composed of representatives from tlie 
elementary, junior, and senior high levels; from programs such as special 
education and adult education; from local support ser^'ice personnel; from 
UTLA; and from District staff. 

Also in tliis phase, the Board of Education begins llie process to detennine 
poHcies regarding local school empowennent in the areas of funduig, staffing, ^ 
operations, coordination, and evaluation which will redefine authority and 
empower the local school. 

Tlirough a process of local school experimentation and District refinement, tlie 
shared decision-making team beconiej* ilie definitive unit in the District ic 
enact llie policies of tlie Board of Education at tlie local ccliool site. 
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Implementation 

The Superintendent of Schools will establish a committee 
expand infomiation on school-based management models. Tlie I^istnct \^ 
implement school-based management pursuant to agreement through ! 
negotiation process. 

Tliis strategy will be implemented in school year 1989-90. 
Projected cost: see Summary of Costs, 2.7. 



RECOMMENDATION #6 

Promote local school opportunities for parent education, involvement, and 
participation in school go^ emance to empower parents as panners in their 
child's education. 

S TRATEGIES 

6. 1 Establish a parent outreach program 



6.2 Develop a common agenda 
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STRATEGY: ESTABLISH A PARENT OUTREACH PROGRAM 
Action 

Establish a District policy tliat cnsurea organized parem outreach programs at 
all schools. 

Expectation 

Student achievement and positive altitude toward education would increase 
when they arc supported by the active involvement of parenli; and other 
adults. 

Descrip tion 

Tlie school district will coordinate its parent ouireach effort districtwide and 
school by school to expand parent involvement. 

Tlie effort will center in three areas: 

• Encouraging parents as supporters and as volunteers 
Helping parents help cliildren do well in school 

• Increasing parent participation in local school decision making ^ 

Parents will be invited and welcomed as volunteers or visitors. Hiey will 
have llie opportunity to ask questions and gam answers at clearly focused and 
informative meetings, to participate informally in socially-positive and 
aesthetically-pleasing gath. rings, to conference at times convenient to them 
and to participate in or conduct a variety of educationally infonnative parent 
activities. 

Parents will be encouraged through handbooks, flyers, and othec literature to 
set good examples for learning, to read to t3.ieir children, to discuss issues, to 
listen, to ask questions about school, and to regulate time for study and time 
for recreation. Parents will be encouraged to take advantage of parent 
education classes offered by the school district. 

Parents have the right to participate in decision-making. Tliey work within 
Ihe^ advisory committees to present suggestions, participate in thejhared 
decisibn-hiaking process, and help establish local school priorities. 
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A District Parent Outreach Office will be created to coordinate districtwid'j 
efforts in support of the local school program. 



organize all parent and volunteer programs and services under 



• design strategies to include parents as partners, supporters, and 
decision-makers. 

• coordinate District, region, and local school parent and volunteer 
efforts that support llie education of children at school sites. 

• work with local schools to recruit volunteers. 

• plan parent education classes in areas such as parenting, child 
development, basic literacy, and provide classes leading to 
the General Education Development (GED) Certificate. Classes 
will be scheduiod at times convenient for all parents. 

• engage various groups and agencies to offer classes for parents. 

• provide workshop leaders on selected topics. 

• serve as a teclmical lesource to the local school ni the 
development of school-specific parent workshops. 

• provide training for selected scliool personnel to coordinate the 
local school program. 



Tlie Superintendent of Schools will appoint {^Parent Outreacii Director to 
consolidate all current parent activities under die auspices of the Parent 
Outreach Program. 

Tliis strategy will be implemented in scliool year 1989-90. 
Proiected cost: see Summary of Costs, 6.1. 



A District Parent Outreach Director will be selected to: 



one office. 



Implementation 
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6.2 STRATEGY: DEVELOP A COMMON AGENDA 
Action 

Initiate a parent and teacher articulation process to define sliared parent-teacher 
expectations for the child. 

Expectation 

Tlie cliild would benefit from common academic and social expectations, at 
school and at home, when parents and teachers work cooperatively on a 
common agenda. 

Description 

A common agenda will include acceptable standards of student conduct and 
perfonnance expectations' for parents and teachers in support of student 
attendance, student success, and other areas of mutual interest. Important to 
this process will be the extent to which parents and teachers can establish 
frank communication regarding llicir commiunent to tlic academic and social 
well-bebig of tlicir children. 

Implementation 

Local schools will define a general process for teachers and parents to develop 
a common agenda. 

Tliis strategy will be implemented in school year 1989-90. 
Tliis item incurs no new costs. 
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BOARD OF CDUCATtON 
PROPOSALS CONCERNING GOVERNANCE OP THE SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 

There are two critical issues related to local school governance First, how local policy decisions are made 
at the school site, with the focus upon the respective roles and responsibilities of sito administrator, faculty, 
parents/community. othv«- employees and students, and secorKl. what policy decisions are to be permitted 
local schjols. with the focus upon the lespecltve powers and responsibilities of local school deciSK>n-niakers 
as compared to central administration and the Board of Education 

The above two issues — how local decisions are made at the school site and what type of policy decisions 
are permitted to be made at the school site — while related to one another in ways, are nonetheless indepen- 
dent of one another This proposal approaches them separately, with the first issue addressed by a proposed 
"shared decis<on-making" local policy development process for immediate implementation on a pilot pro- 
gram basts, and the second issue addressed by a proposed joiot study of '^ite based management" in prepara* 
tion for future collective bargaining negotiations 

SCHOOL LEADERSHIP COUNCILS AND SHARED DECISION MAKING 

1J) GENERAL 

It IS agreed that teachers become more effective in the classroom and more committed to their (Obs when 
they are able to share as professionals in the local educational policy decisions which affect their work place 
and services. It is also agreed that teachers have valuable krKwIedge and expertise to bring to local policy 
decisions, including experience in identifying and addressing the special needs of the students attending 
their school It is also agreed that parents, community, classified staff and students are a vital part of the 
eouc jonal process, and that their active involvement and participation is cntical to the success of the school's 
pr^ ^rams. 

The following "school leadership council" descnption is intended- for application to those schools where 
the administration and the faculty (by mapnty vote) ^nd designated parent cornmuimy representatives have 
consenf^ to participate in it as part of a pilot program It is understood, that before becoming applicable 
dtstrictwtde. the school leadership council system may be revised based upon the experience of those schools 
which participate in the pilot program 

2J) SELECTION AND MEETINGS OP SCHOOL LEADERSHIP COUNCIUT^ 

2.1 In elementary schools the faculty members of the council shall be compiised of the elected grade level 
chairpersons (or other person elected *t grade level) plus the UTLA chapter chairperson In secondary schools 
the faculty members of the counal sjiall be comprised of !he elected department chairpersons of the six largest 
departments (or other person elected by those departments) plus three representatives to be elected annual- 
ly by the faculty^t>large by secret ballot plus :he UTLA chapter chairperson. 

2.2 There shall be membership and a significant participatory role for representatives of parents/community, 
classified employees and students on the council (The precise numbers of such participants needs to bo 
discussed further) Parent members are to be elected from the most representative and active parent/com- 
munity support groups at the site as determined by the school pnncipal 

2 J The council will then elect its own council chairperson, who will schedule and preside at meetings of 
the council and coordinate on behalf of the council its Jomt meetings with the pnnopal Joint meetings will 
be cochaired by the pnncipal and the counal chairperson. 

2.4 The council itself may meet as often as it deems appropnate. The council shall meet jointly with the 
principal on a regular (normally monthly) basis at a mutually convenient time, and/or at such other times as 
the council chairperson and principal mutually deem appropnate All meetings invoh/ing the council are volun 
tary. and therefore exempt from the faculty meeting limitations of Articte IX, Section 4 2 

3J) SUBJECTS POR SCHOOL LEADERSHIP COUNCIL SHARED DECISION MAKING 

The following subjects for school leadership council shared deciston'making are identified as appropriate 
tor the initial pilot program In dealing with these subjects, the school leadership council's discretion will, 
just as in the case of administrative discretion, remain subordinate to applicable laws, Board policies, District 
administrative regulations and directives, and applicable collective bargaining contracts The designated sub- 
lects include the most signficant areas of local discretionary policy-making* 

a. The school^ educational goals and objectives, based upon assessment of needs (Includes local stan- 
dards of student achievement, any specihl emphases for the program, and prog^ammatn. mulhods foi meeting 
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Special needs such as English language acquisition Also includes local guidelines cgncerning marks, 
homework, and selection of textbooks/in sir u"^tonal materials ) 

b. Budgetary alk>cations of k>cal school discret»onary funds (Includes plans for expenditures of local 
instructional material and supply accounts.) 

c. The school's code of student conduct and student discipline policies 

d. Local school professksnal development programs (includes plans for m-sorvice training, and plans 
for orientation and assistance to tnexpenenced teachers ) 

•. Guidelines governmg use of the schoc'/s equipment and supplies 

f. Local School schedule of events and activities 
3,1 Due to practical limitations of time and energy available to any school leadership council, it is understood 
(a) that the focus of council activity shall be upon establishment of local policy and planning direction rather 
than day^OKlay admsnistration or execution of policy and plans, (b) that a council may li«nit its own focus from 
time to time, and (c) thai a counci! is not obligated to act In all of the above-designated areas For example, 
if an existing school committee is functioning to the satisfaction of all concerned in one of the oosignated 
subject areas. It Is perfectly appropriate for the council to defer in that area rather than sup- 
planting or duplicating the effort 

3.2 The pfincipal, as provided in the Education Code and Board policy, retains overall responsibility for 
educational leadership and for proper supervision and administration of the school and its piograms, and 
co-responsibility with the school leadershtp counc»rior sha»od decision-making within the above^lesignated 
policy areas. 

3J School leadership councils are not to displace or duplicate the authority of other committees or advsory 
councils when that authonty has been specifically delegated by law and/or Board policy For example, when 
dealing wrth the subject of local school discretionary funds urnier Chapter I. School Improvement Program, 
Lottery discretionary accounts and Year-Round Incentive Program, allocations are determined by a process 
established by law andfor existing Board policy raUvjr than through the school leadership council process 
3.4 The school leadership council's role in policy development and planning shall not affect or discourage 
the advisory role of pare nt/comm unity organizations, advisory councils or student councils School leader- 
ship councils are encouraged to take proper account of the views and concerns of such groups 
33 School leadership councils are not to address matters which fall within the scope of negotiattons under 
the Educational Employment Relations Act. c to collective bargaining contract enforcement matters, person 
nel matters or emptoyee discipline matters. 

4J) THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 

Devetopment of, or changes to, any of tlie tocal policy subjects designated m Section 30 shall be made 
only pursuant to the following dectslon-shanng process 

a. Either the school leadership council or the pnncipal at any time may initiate discussions with respect 
to whether local policy in one or more of the designated 3reas shouW be reviewed and possibly revised Upon 
receiving or making such an initiation or discussions, the principal shall furnish to the coaicil. as a point 
of iformatwn, a copy of the current local policy on the subject If the current policy was not previously re- 
duced to wnting, the pnncipal shall prepare a wntten description of same and furnish it to the council 

b. Discussions shall then take place both within the council itself and in joint meetings between the 
council and principal Council members are expected (and administrators permitted) to discuss the subjects 
of the deliberations wrth faculty members and others In the school community However, the faculty members 
on the cou.icil ar&to be regarded as the official voice of the faculty in these deliberations. All points of view 
are to be heard and considered in these deliberations. 

c The pnmary goal of the deliberations within the council itself is consensus Consensus is reached 
when the participants conclude through discussion that they concur upon a given view (whether it be a new 
or revised policy or a reaffirmation of existing policy), and are vfilling to have that view presented to the Prin- 
cipal as representative of the best thinking of the group at that point in time Cor^nsus does not mean ur\animi- 
ty, but It does indicate a broad-t>ased acceptance of the direction m question Individual concurrence does 
not necessanly mean that a participant believes the result to be the best »n any absolute sense. Rather, it 
means simply that he or she believes that the result is an educationally sound alternative, and that he or 
she IS willing to join in the consensus, perhaps as muci. out of deference to the views of others as out of 
personal satisfaction with the content. 

d. The pnmary goal of the joint deliberations between the council and principal is agreement between 
the two i«pon the issue under discussion^ In their deliberations the council and principal are not limited to 
the specific initiative ongmally introduced, and are encouraged to explore alternative approaches to the issues 
before them 
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October 5^ 1988 

Tijn fcHo'.ving ic. c complete copy ci tho proposal submiaed by tho 
rocrc* of E{:iicfi:!on to UTLA on October 4, 108C. 

DISTRICT p::c?ogal to utla 

^ oSri:'^'"''"** ^'^^ ^^''^ °' Education prODOscs □ throe year saJary comniitmont which vioutd result in 
a 1300 91 teacher s saldfy scho<Jut« ranging from a 5.27,397 mmimum to a $54 437 maximum for tho regular 
teacher s vrt)rk year Th.s represents a three-year ssta,^ increaso of i&9% at the minimum te^ichor s salary 
a 21 a<»tt ifK-ecso for the most experienced t wchsi s with masters dogroes and a 25 7% increase for the mos- 
experK'r>cod toschofs with Dociora'e Dogroos The Board of EOiicat.on will. a& part of this three-year saiarv 
proposal guarantee these po/menls and butid the Oiclnct budget arouiid these co-T^mitrrients 

This proposal incfudos significant increases m degree differentials and career increments It also includes 
a new dif.erenttat for employees who have completed the,r cocrseworK toward a doctora.e doaree iSee at- 
tached Teachers Salary TaMes) 
Annual Teachers' Saicry Tabto increases provided in this proposal are as follows 
' ^o"?88 89 a 56% general increase, a 69tVo increase for those with Masters anO Career Increments 
ana an 3 2<^o mcfea^e for those with Ooctoratos and Career tncrements for an average salary increase 
Oi af)p*oximitely 6% 

' f-^f ^^';3J00 a 5 Z°>9 general increase a t,42<Vt increase tor tho&e with MasSeri and Caroor Increments 
and a 783<Vo increaso »o- ihose with Doctorate:, and Career Inc.emeni'; for an average salary increase 
01 apxoxtmatoly 56^3 

' ^''l V^r'"^' ^ Concral increase 6?:^^ increase lor those wih Masters jnd Career Increments 
and fm^9 increase for those wiui Doc-orates and Ccretr Increfr.dnis for an avcra o salary increase 
of approximately 6C% . j irtv,ioo*u 

Other safary scf'edulos within the certificated bargaining unit would receive the same cioner.xl increases 
offered on the teachers' schedule 

^"h '^^"'^ of a throe-year set»iement, tne District wtti increase its delmod contribution for health 

and vsolfaro plans as needed in order to maintain existing plan benefit levels for each of the three years The 
Distric. oxpocts UTLA to agree to parlictpate ,n the jomt study activities of the Employee Benefits Councn 
ir>o cost of maintaining those benefits for the ccrti)K,ated unit for three years is ant«ipatod to bo at least 
an additKjnaJ $33 miilon Tho 1988-89 cost for the ccrtificat.-d un t will be appro xtfiwiely $3 250 oer omp<oyec 

3 DfLiriC'.'AL FASTER PLAfl As per v.ni'.on proposal of Ma/ 10. 1938. and as per t};0 mo:>t reccnJ ver- 
sion of technical laf>Quago (Soptenibof 20). the Coard s plan provides for the foltawmg 
a A d'strjctWKJe annual pay rt-ffcrontial of .lo to $i 000 'or all quapifioJ bilingual if^aclvr^ 
b A PHa^O amu^tl pay difforoni-ai of an adJ-rxml S4 000 ♦or a:* ouai.fied b.lingua; teachers at PhBAO 
!oca"ons (pnid from State lntog,at-on iu,'c's - n^> Cjnera; Hund Cost). 

c. EUnMon o» the current toqjreirtnt pa tic oai.rg tcachois all r.iaKe p^ogreb, toward acouir 
ing Wingual fluency. 

d, Ehmmtion of ^he "waiver" process r its eitirew 

o. Ctimm^^ton of the o>t' j l-oufs/an' c- piCvousiy rcqu.iCd 

t. Irnplemc Udfon of VSOO moi^ ary mcomues for pasbtng certain .esls related ;o bi.mcuui cultures and 

toachinn moti'odo ogy, an', 
g. lmptoincnt2tion of a new w^-urifary iranc'c? plan to facm.ate movement of bil ng jai teachers lo sites where 

their services aro most needed 

(Continued) 
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(ContinucU) 

4 SCHOOL GOVEHNAJICE - SHARED OECISION-MAKING ANO SITC-BASEO MANAGEMENT The 

Disu^l IS ollenng the attached Local School Governanco Proposals, which represent 3 s.gn.tK^anl change 
rthVvvay local Educational policy decisions are rr^ade Under th.s proposal, a School Leadership Council 
Is lo be fofmed with a men;bersh.p of elected teachers, parents, classified reprosenial.ves and students 
The Council will participate ,n policy deliberation and determination as an equal partner of the ff^f^P^'"" 
cioahn a "conser^sus buHding" dec«>on. making model, to function m the areas of (1) sotting school edoca- 
ti'ni goals ot^ect!^^^^^^^^^ cu'rnculum emphasis' (2) schoolbudget a.locatK,ns. (3) student '^^^^ P^J^^^^^^ 
(4) bcrSil pfOfSsKHial deveJopment programs, (5) use of school equipment and suppl.es and (6) k>cal schedules 
of events and activities. 

5 ELEMENTARY PnErARATION "«^«ME AND SUPERVISION TIME The district proposes an annual 
-xilocatton of S1J5 million to Ihe elementary bOhool program to hire personnel to ProvKlo before-t.chool playground 
sLperl^on in order to p:ovKJo elementary teachers with a th.rty minute beforo-school preparation pOfKxJ 

G SZCONOAHY MIO-YEAR RE-NORMING The Board of Education proposes to revise the staffing alloca- 
!,on system tor secondary schools so that there w.II be no m.d-year adjustment of staff duo to enrollment 
loss This will cost the district approximately $39 million 

^* r.'^in^addto^to'lhl^^^^ 9eneral salary increasp. add a new Step 4 on the Ad jlt Education 

houf.y salary schedule tor all employees with ten consecutive years or more of Adult Education service, 
adding SOcents per hour in 1988-89. increasing to the amount of $1 00 per hour m 1989-90 and increas- 
inci to the amount of Si 50 per hour irt 1990-91 Th« second and third year increases in Slop 4 are to 
bo contingent upon the Slate equalizing ROC/ROP income among California school districts 

b. Pay for before-school planivny meeting — three hours at training rate 

c. Provide now tenured positions m Gerontolcgy and Parent Education 

d. Institute new Amnesty Program htrmg preferences 

0. CMILDRSN'S CENTERS . , ^. . 

0. Repmcemcnt pay to bo instituted when teachers take add-tional classes due to unavailability of substitutes 
I) When any new ' straight eight" assignmenls become avaiiablo, grant v roioronce to teachers who were 
previously laKj off from eight-hour positions and restored to "4 - 4" hour split assignments 

^'a ^Provid^e'"to^r°a"co^^^ to devetop possible models and guidelines which may be used to provide tor 
* additional propatation time tor RST/SOC personnel ^ , , cfH^otc 

b Reduce employee notification time to one week when class size exceeds norm by two or more students 
so that various options may be considered for implement, ion m the event that the excess ^^J^^j^^^ 
30 days (Current contract language suggests that the notification and discussion cannol commence 
unlil the excess students have remained tor 30 days ) , ^ , 

c. Provide Special Education teachers with an opportunity to exchange with qualified regular teachers tor 

d. CanSr RSP and Learning Handicappod/Special Day Class program same subject field for purposes 
of recency when assignments are made to Extended School Year positions 

10. SUDSTITUIES 



0. The Ooard proposes tormation of a lOint study task force to rev.ew and discuss substitute teacher 
concerns 

b. Permit substitute nurses to )0»n Substitute Incentive Plan 
11. OTHER PROVISIONS Sco OtstncI written responses o' August 23 August 3i and September 14, i98a 
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Los Angeles Unified School District 
®S Hsgo^BSitioii Sessions 



F*bfuwy 21. 1969 

School Governance — Shared Decision-Making 
District's New Proposal 

Tht Board of EductUon remains suongty comminad to sh«r«d d«cl«lon m«klng 
« achool aitas, based upon the belter that teachers and parentfcommunrly representatives 
have valuable knowledge and experhsa to bring to local pol«cy decisions, which in the past 
may have been made solely by the site admlntslrator. 

The Board is willing to Implement the followtng shared deciston making process as an 
alternative to the District's prior proposal of Oct. 4, i988' 

1. Each school would b* permltted'to dtaign and develop Its own shared 
doclalon*maklng process to be used for the making o^ tocal policy decisions sub- 
ioci only to the fottowing guidelines- 

♦ Each school plan shouM be developed and approved locally through con- 
sensus and agreement among each of the following as equal partners: 

— representative teachers 

— parents/community representatives 

— the school sdmlntotratton 

♦ Each proposed school plan should include a specific process lor arriving 
at shared decisions and a description of the Intended scope of decisions 
Examples wcukl include educational goals and objectives, budgetary ailoca- 
tions of local dlscrettonary funds, the school's code of student discipline, 
professional development plans, guidelines govefning use of school equip^ 
ment and kx:aJ schedules of events and activittes. Under any kx»l plan, all 
decistons must be consistent with the collecthre bargaining agreements, law 
and Boanl policy, and must not deal with personnel matters or subjects within 
the scope of the collectivo bargaining contract or negotlaik}ns 

♦ Once devetoped. each tocaHy approved shared dedston-making school plan 
•s to be submitted to ITOA and to the District as a proposal foe approval. 
The proposal shan include a specinc description of the process used at the 
site to secure tocal approval of the proposal, and shaH also include provl- 
slon for appropriate training of the participants. Bther URA or the District 
may approve or disapprove the proposed plan. Once approved, the tocal 
plan Shan be Implemented at the tocal school. M disapproved by either UTLA 
or the Dlstrtet. the proposed plan shall be returned to the school for 
reconsideration, 

2. The District expects to jointly sponsor with UTLA various seminars, conferences 
and training sessions in order to incroaso general understanding of the shared 
docisioo-making process and to ensure an appropnate level of training for partiapants 

»• m*rK« C<»M^<«<«.< Lw( K'Xftttt &«><i 
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Wh«n oore«menl is reached, ihon the local school policy is deemed adopted (or feamrmed) pursuant 
to the aoreemenl. It is possible tor e o»ven agrecd upon policy revision to l>e implemented with the explicit 
understandino that the fevlsion is to t)e on an experimental or trial basis tor e given period ot tirno subject 
to later review, and thai In the absence of subsequent agreement to extend or review the amended policy. 
It shall revert to its pre^isting original terms. 

f. tt the discussions end deliberations between the council and pnnclpal result In disagreement despite 
extended efforts to reach agreement, then either the council or the principal shall set forth their positions 
in ¥Wiling to the other, together with a statement of supporting reasons. The other shall then reply In writing, 
responding to each of the staled poeltlons and setting forth their own position and supporting reasons. They 
shall then rrieet in another effort to resolve their differences and reach agreement. 11 agreement 's not reach- 
ed between the counca end pnnclpal despite the above^Jescnbed efforts, then the pre-existing local policy 
shall remain m effect 

fti> OVCRSIQHT COMMtTTEC 

A school leadership council oversight committee shaM be fooned on a distnctwKJe level, compnsed of equal 
numbere ol representallvos designated by UTLA, the District and parent representatives The purpose of the 
oversight committee is to monitor the evohnng sharod-dectslon process, collect appropnalo data, and share 
information with participating schools. UTLA and the Superintendent/Board ol Education The oversight com- 
mjllee is not to serve as a supervisory appellate body or decision-makcr. 



SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT — TASK FORCE STUDY 

A. OACKOROUND 

Several of the education retorm studies and commissions pomt out the positive values of "school based 
management;* in which a wide range ol educational policy decisions are made at the local school level rather 
than on a system-wide basis Locally determined decisions offer the advantages ot being better tailored to 
meet the specific needs of each school community, and ot increasing the sense of involvement and owner- 
ship from the local faculty, students and community, with the result that they go about their respective |obs 
and activities with a higher commitment and correspondingly increased chance of succcess. 

School-based manage-Tienl. al the same time, needs to be carefully balanced and reconciled with several 
other major goals ot the district and of the educational reform movement which may point in the opposite 
direction, including the concepts of "accountability." "slandards** ol all kinds but especially of curriculum and 
student achievement, coordinated articulation within subject fields, and other coordinated approaches to lear- 
ning for a mob«te urt)an population. Also to be evaluated e the relationship between the school-based manage- 
ment movement and the collective bargaining process, both as a matter of contract compliance and as a 
matter ol meshmg with a process which has historJcalfy sought uniformity of treatment rather than local diversity 

Careful exammlion and study is needed m order to accommodate the school-based management con- 
cepts of local autonomy, self-deienninaiion and local divors:ly with the potentially conflictina concepts ot ac- 
countability, standards and coordmalton. The exponence of other school dtsUKts rweds to bo carefully analyzed, 
and an Inventory of decision areas Identified which may l*e appropnale tor local diversity rather than system- 
wide uniformity 

8. TASK FORCE STUmr PROPOSED CONTRACT LANGUAGE 

As part ot the ongo.ng effort ot the DisUicl and UTLA m the area of educational reform, and in furtherance 
of their belief that the concepts and applications of "school-based management" are worthy ot careful study 
and investigation, it is hereby agreed that a joint study task force shall be established. The task force shall 
have 15 members. 5 ol whom are to be appointed by the District. 5 by UTLA. and 5 of whom are to bo 
parent/community representatives appointed by the Oislricl and UTLA together The District shall provide ade- 
quate resources and staff assistance sc hat the task force can complete its study and rcport(s). with a target 
date of for final roport(s) to the president ot UTLA and the Superintendent of Schools 
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1987-85 
SlaOQL YEAR 



SOKXJL YEAR 



LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
TEACHERS* SALARY TABLE, 1987-88 SCHOOL YEAR 



IUt*s Indicated «r» th« bulc r«tM for • four-^vMk p«rlod. lUttt thoM la p«r«nth«M» 

•r* annuAl C DmIs s«l«rUt for 10.2 par pvlods (3M d«rt of vhlcb 182 «r« Mt worklog dayt). 



n« alnlM r«qulr«Mot for allocation to Schadula 30 It a bachalor'a ^r— or oartala 
vocatlpoal or litdtutrlal art* crwSant^t. Allocation to • hlghar acSM^kUa raqulrca 
tba aqulvaloat of 14 awmtcr units par aclMdala. 



SdMdula lUUr 


Stap 1 
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3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


30 


2296 


2390 


2396 


2339 


2459 


2464 


2563 


2648 


3770 


3891 


<U/K dagraa) 


(23,440) 


(23,440} 


(23,440) 


(23,8M) 


(25,063) 


(25,337) 


(36,133) 


(27,010) 


(28,254) 


(29,496) 


21 


2396 


2396 


2319 


2410 


2505 


2599 


2697 


2794 


3890 


3019 


<* 14 unlta) 


(23,440) 


(33,440) 


(23,654 )J 


(24,582) 


(25,551) 


(36,510) 


(27,509) 


(28,499) 


(39,478) 


(30,794) 


33 


3396 


2319 


2414 


2521 


3633 


3730 


2832 


3943 


3046 


3177 


<« 38 unlta) 


(23,440) 


(23,654) 


(24,633) 


(25,714) 


(26,755) 


(37,646) 


(28,686) 


(30,019) 


(31,069) 


(33,405) 


23 


33 » 


2412 


2521 


3631 


^' 3748 


2860 


2973 


3065 


3196 


3345 


(« 42 unlta) 


(33,654) 


(24,602) 


(25,714) 


(26,636) 


(36,030) 


(29,173) 


(30,325) 


(31,467) 


(33,620) 


(34,119) 




3412 


2504 


2633 


2748 


36bS 


2989 


3121 


3230 


3354 


3506 


(* 56 iMlta) 


(24,603) 


(25,541) 


(26,755) 


(36,030) 


(29,233) 


(30,466) 


(31,732) 


(33,946) 


(34,321) 


(35,783) 


2S 


2495 


2S99 


3732 


2860 


39S9 


3219 


3249 


3377 


3507 


3674 


{* 70 unlta) 


(25,449) 


(36,510) 


(27,666) 


(29,172) 


(30,466) 


(31,824) 


(33,140) 


(34,445) 


(35,T71) 


(37,475) 


26 


2595 


3697 


3633 


2973 


3113 


3250 


3386 


3533 


3661 


3637 


{* M unlta) 


(26,469) 


(27,509) 


(26,897) 


(30,325) 


(31,753) 


(33,150) 


(34,537) 


(35,934) 


(37,343) 


(39,137) 


27 


3670 


3794 


2943 


3065 


3231 


3380 


3522 


3670 


3615 


4007 


(« 96 unlta) 


(27,234) 


(28,499\ 


(30,029) 


(31,467) 


(32,956) 


(34,476) 


(35,924) 


(37,434) 


(3S,913) 


(40,072) 



MMmUl MTES KITH DimRSfTIALS 
HXTH FIRST CAA£X» U KX yU t (aftar S yaara at Mxlaan rato) 
HuOauB Kate Plus $185 CarMr Iscrcmot Dlffareatlal 

RAxlna lUta Plua $185 Caraar Incraaant aod $15 Kaatar'a Dagraa Dlffarwtlal 
KttclauB lUta Plua $165 Caraar locraaMnt and $40 Doctor's Dagra* DlffararMal 

NITtI J&OOHD CMOXR UKSOBn (aMltiooaJ $15 par pay parlod 

aftar 5 yaara on tha flrat caraar locrvoMt) 
ftoxlMi Kata Tlus $200 Caraar Incrwaot Liffaraetlal 

KaxlMi R^ta Plua $300 Caraar iDcraMant aod $15 Maatar'a Dcgrea Dlffarwtlal 
Maxima Rata Plus $200 Caraar lactMent and $40 Durtor's OsQree Dlfferantlal 



4193 (43,758) 
4207 (43,911) 
4333 ( 43,266) 



4207 (43,911) 
4322 (43,064) 
4347 (43,319) 



ERIC 



22-484 0-89-5 
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Los Amqeles iUnifiep School District 




March 7. 19«9 



Summary of District's Offer to UTLA 



• Ssl&rica: Increases all schedules, taD:es and rates (except flat-rated differentials and rates 
for coaching, activtties and coordinators) as follows 

— 8% for 1988^9 

— 4'>^ plus formula, which permits as much as 8%. tor 1989-90 

— 8% for 1990-91 i 

This would result in a maximum salary of $52,030 (See reverse side.) 

• or • 

As an alternative, the District is will.ng to increase differentials and career increments withm 

the same coit package as the above "8 - 4 (plus formula) - 8'* offer 

Under this alternative, the maximum salary would bm $55,021. (See reverse side) 

• A $5,000 annual bilingual dlfferanttal in PHBAO and CAP Receiver schools to teachers 
who have the bilingual certificate, and $2,500 to teachers who have Alovel proficiency on 
the district's bilingual test. The prior offer was limited to PHBAO schools 

• Shared Declslon-Making The District's most recent offer permits each local school to 
submit its own local pl«in to both the District and UTLA. The development of any such pro- 
posed plan requires participation and concurrence by teachers, administrators and parents. 
Both UTLA and the District would have approval authority over any such shared decision- 
making plans. 

• End elomontary yard duty, and thereby guarantee that there will be 40 minutes daily 
on-sito preparation tlm« for elementary teachers. Form a joint Task Force with UTLA to 
dwelop methods to provide additional etememary preparation time on the basis of a reorganiz- 
ed daily schedule, or other non-cost solutions 

• DIsputad Pay Dtductlons resulting from employees pr.<iicipation in UTLA's boycott of 
assigned duties » District is willing to submit this dispute to final and binding arbitration 

• Adult Education 

a . In addition to the above-described general salary increase, add a new Step 4 on the 
Adult Education hourly salary schedule for all employees with ton consecutive years 
or more of Adult Education service, adding 50 cents per hour in 1988-89. increasing 
to the amount of $i 00 per hour in 1989-90, and increasing to the amount of $150 per 
hour in 1990-91. Tho second and third year Increases In Step 4 are to be contiyent 
upon the State equalizing -ROC/ROP Income among California school districts 

b. Pay for bofore-school planning meeting — three hours at training rale 

c. Provide new tenured positions in Gerontology and Parent Education 

d. Institute now Amnesty Program hiring preferertces 

lPto«>« turn p«g9) 
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• OuarwUM itM •nUm wMng DHitriet b»'««fit package (full medical, full dental, full 
vtalon, fuR aurglcal and $20,000 life insuranr s policy), without change, regardless of the in- 
creased costs (esUmated at $33 million), for the three*year term of the contract. 





DISTRICT PROPOSAL TO UTLA 




8% / 4%* / 8% ACROSS-THE^OA-RO WITH NO INCREASES TO DIFFERENTIALS 






nux.tii. 

CxoLDtfl 


Mm. Sal. 

MA/a** 


DfScr^ 


Current 


$23,440 


$40,871 


$43,064 


$43,319 


Juty'88 


$25,316 


$44,146 


$46,339 


$46,594 


Juty*89 


$26,326 


$45,910 


$48,103 


$48,358 


July *90 


$28,427 


$49,582 


$51,775 


$52,030 


Compoundod % 
IncTMse 


I 


21. 3H 


20.2H 


20. 1H 


OPTIONAL PACKAGE ACCEPTABLE TO DISTRICT 




8%/4^'/8H COST PACKAGE WITH INCREASES TO DIFFERENTIALS 




1969^ 
199(V91 


— 7j6H piut AH, th« cost ol degrte (kfttrdntWs tnd carw Jncitmonw 

— a6H plus 4H, Uw ctM Ol dtgrM <Sft*rtntUb tnd c»r«f increirwits 

— 74H phi* the cost ol Oogrv* dittoronttitts tod ctrotf incrtmenu 






MIn. S*L 


Max. StI. 
Exd. Dm. 


Mts. Sal. 
MAKf 


Mti. Sal. 
OR/CI"* 


Curreoi 


$23,440 


$40,871 


$43,064 


$43,319 


July '88 


$25^ 


$43,962 


$46,689 


$47,705 


July '89 


$26,132 


$45,563 


$49,184 


$50,714 


July "90 


$28,070 


$48,940 


$53,632 


$55,621 


Compounded % 
Increase 


19.8H 


19.7H 


24.5% 


28.4H 



• Gua^antaed nwvmMm. *dU\ possibt&ty ol addnona! 4H. pursuanf to a focmuJa bMwi upon 
Proposition 96^ Lottery and Stata COU^ 

** Maatar '» dagfta and caxaer mcremtnts. 

'** Dodorata degrea and caraar incremant*. 



Pr^pV^ l^• W«r<»4i Coramurt MtaMM U<*1 Lm AftgXM ScttfO 0-U'>a 



r?3 
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PARENT AND CCMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 



PROGRAMS. POLICIES, AND PROCEDURES 
A. GOALS 

• All parents will be Informed of District bilingual programs designed 
to meet the educational needs of their children and their right to 
participate In such programs. 

• A process will be established to communicate all Information In school 
notices and meetings to non-English-speaking parents In their primary 
language. 

• The parents of LEP students and community members will be Involved 
at all levels of planning. Implementation and evaluation of the 
District Master Plan and will receive appropriate training to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

• The District will provide education for parents of LEP students to 
assist them to meet the educational needs of their children. 



B. PARENT NOTIFICATION 

I. General Guidelines 

All parents will receive Information regarding District bilingual 
programs. The procedure for disseminating Information will Include 
the following: 

• A district published brochure describing bilingual programs will 
be distributed at the time of registration. 

• A video describing all bilingual programs will be produced by 
the District In English and In the following target languages: 

I . Armen 1 an 
Cantonese 

3. Korean 

4. Plllpino 

5. Spanish 

6. Vietnamese 

Additional translations will be made In other languages as the need 



A bilingual program orientation meeting viill be held annually, at each 
school with 20 or more LEP students of the same language no later than 
ten days after the opening of school. School administrative and support 
personnel will Implement the process. 



arises. 
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PARENT HOTIFICATJON (Cont'd) 

2. Specific Guidelines 

Policies regarding notlflcitlon ana consultitlon with pirents of UEP 
students will Include: 

• Notlflcitlon regarding the student's placewent Used on assessment 
of English «nd primary lan^^uage proficiency 

Notification when students nave net bilingual program requirements 
and are ready to be redeslyieted to receive English-only Instruction, 
Written notification will be In the parent primary language and 
In English when 15X or mor? of the students speak the saee language 
other than English. 

PARENT CONSENT 

Student participation In a full bilingual program Is voluntary. All parent? 
will required to give written consent upon the student's Initial placenet 
In a bilingual program In the foltvMlng manner: 

1. At the tine of' regl stratlon , Initial placenent of a LEP student In a 
bilingual program will be discussed with the parent. Placement will 
be made by the adalntstrator or designee trained In bilingual progrm 
requirement! with the tentative written consent of the parent, pending 
assessment results* If assessment results confirm Initial placement, 
no further parental consent Is necessary. However, notification of 
program placement will be required. 

2. If assessment results do not substantiate Initial placement, a parent 
conference to discuss alternate placement must be conducted by an 
administrator or designee within 10 school days of receipt of assess- 
ment results. 

3. Parents must be notified when a fluent-Engllsh-proflclent (FEP) or and 
English-only (EO) student Is assigned to a classroom with one of the 
following programs: 

* Full Bilingual Progren 

* Modified 8ll1ngual Program 

• Oral Primary Language Development Program 

In addition, written parent consent Is necessary to enroll FEP or EO 
students In a second language program. 

4. A LEP student may be reassigned from a basic program that utilizes the 
primary language to an English language Development Program at the end 
of the current grading period, provided the parent has requested such 
reasslyiment In writing. A parent conference will be held with the 
administrator and/or coordinator regarding the goals and objectives of 
bilingual programs. Parents should be provided with all Information ai 
the conference In order. to make an Informed decision regarding the 
appropriateness of program placement for their child. This request w1 
require the signatures of botJ^ the parent and administrator. State an. 
Education Code require that student non-participation be voluntary on 
the part of the parent. 
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HOHE-SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 6UIDEUNES 

Coimunlcitlon with parents of LEP students In their prlniry language Is 
essential to foster parent support and Involvcmtnt . Therefore, the 
Guidelines for translating hcae-school CMunlcatlcns are as follows: 

• The school will provide written connunl cat Ions In the prinary language 
of the parents when 151 or m>re of the students speaks i language other 
than English (based on the Home Language Survey). 

* When conferences or meetings are attended by non-Engllsh-speakIng parents, 
translation will be provided to ensure understanding and participation. 

TRANSLATION SERVICES 

Translation services are the responsibility of the District. 

1. District Level 

When 1,000 or wore students In the district speak the same language 
other than English (as Inculcated by the Bilingual Program Survey), 
the District will provide translations of notices to parents In 
their hone language. 

The Public Infomatlon Unit will coordinate a translating service 
for parent coninunlty comnunlcatlons that will; 

* coordinate translation services for District correspondence and 
public Meetings, as needed 

* maintain an ongoing communication with regions/divisions regarding 
local school needs 

2. Region Level 

When ISl or more of the students In a region speak a language other 
than English (based on the annual Bilingual Program Survey), the 
region Is required to provide translation of notices to parents 
In their home language. 

3. School Site Level 

In addition to the written communication quidellnes stated above in 
Home*Schoo1 communications, when 15X or more of the LEP students at 
a school speak the same language other than English, efforts will be 
Bade to employ qualified bilingual staff to facilitate communication. 

PARENT EDUCATION 

In order to assure LEP students opportunity for academic success, parents 
should have knowledge of the school bilingual program, expectations for 
students, and their role In assisting their child. With training, parents 
become effective partners In a successful program. 

Therefore, parent workshops' are required to Include the following specific 
topics at designated levels: 
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District Lev<*1 

A iifnInuB of two annual parent training workshops will be conducted on the 
following topics: 

. legislation 

. pilot programs/Innovative programs 

. leadership training for RBBAC offices and OBBAC members 

Region Level 

A RlnliBUB of two annual parent training workshops will be conducted 
on the following topics: 

* successful Instructional Aodels/blllngual programs 

* programs for UP students with special needs 

• Special Education 

• Sifted «id Talented 

* effective strcteoles for Involving parents at the local school level 

* leadership training for SAC chairpersons 

School Level 

A nlnlvtin of two One*hour parent training workshops will be conducted 
on the following topics: 

* school 'Site bilingual program guidelines 

* educational system In the .United States 

* strategics for assisting children at hone 

* career awareness and post*secondary opportunities 

* programs for LEP students with special needs 

- Special Education 

- Gifted «id Talented 

* parent leadership training for council members 

PARENT PARTICIPATION STRATEGIES 

Recoomended strategies to promote parent participation are: 

* Provide translation In the primary language of non-Er.gl Ish-sneaking 
parents. 

* Provide opportunities for parent Input In agenda planning and 
presentations. 

* Conduct parent needs assessment to determine skills and Interests. 

* Showcase student presentations. 

* Oesl^iate a parent liaison to assist with translation, transportation 
and communication. 

* Provide a friendly environment to welcome. parents. 

* Select a date and time for meetings, workshops and conferences that Is 
convenient for parents. 

BILINGUAL ADVISORY COHHITTEES 

Bilingual advisory councils will continue In the present three-tiered 
organizational model: school level Bilingual Advisory Cofunlttee (8AC). 
region-level Bilingual Advisory Committee (R6BAC) and the District- 
level Bilingual, Advisory CoonUtee (D68AC). 
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BILINGUAL ADVISORY COMMimES (Cont d) 

Guidelines for selection and caiposltlon of weabcrshlp for all 
levels of bilingual advisory comlttee shall resaln the same: 
nenbers nust be elected with the Mjorlty being parents of 
Identified LH students* Ihty My not bt enptoytd by the 
district In eccordance with state guidelines* 

1. State roqulrewents for the establlshnent of bilingual advisory 
council s/coiMlttees rcwaln under State Education Code 62002. 
The requirements are as follows: 

. Each school with More that 20 LEP students shall establish 
a school level Bilingual Advisory Comlttee (8AC)« 

. Districts with More than 30 school advisory committees may use 
a system of proportional or regional representation (RBBAC)« 

* Each school bilingual advisory committee shall elect at least 
one member to the Region Bll Ingual-Blcultural Advisory Cownlttee 



* Each school district with more than 50 LEP students shall establish 
a District Blllngual-Blcultural Advisory Committee (DBBAC). 

* Each region Blllngual-Blcultural Advisory Comnlttee shall elect 
representatives and alternates to serve on the District Blllngual- 
Blcultural Advisory Coianlttee(D88AC). 

* Parents of LEP students not employed by the district shall constitute 
a majority of the bilingual committees at all levels: school, 
region, and district* 

2. The role and msponslbll ities of the school -level bilingual advisory 
council shall include the following: 

* to advise the principal and staff in the development of the 
school master plan for bilingual education. 

* to approve the school plan for bilingual education. 

* to assist with the needs assessment of the school. 

* to assist with the language census. 

* to assist with efforts to make parents aware of the Importance 
of regular school attendance. 

* to participate in the planning of the school's bilingual program 
and the bilingual budget resources. 

* to participate in the evaluation of the school's bilingual 
program and Its academic effectiveness. 

* to support other parents, teach-^rs, students and conmunity by 
actively pa'-tkipating in the school's bilingual program. 



(R88AC)* 
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In th« Dlanning «nd Implwientatlon of parent 
the Instructional progri«» 
. to infoni md .dvlst tht school staff regarding co-iunlty 
conditions, aspirations and goals, 

62002»5 and edopted ly the los Angeles Board in 1981 ♦ 
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PAREKT SUPPORT 



Tbft Strand la focun 

The n«ans by which parents can contribute and denonstrate support for the 
instructional and cocurricular program tor ;11 students through a variety 
of activitiea, including advisory councils, PTA, and volunteerism and 
assistance to their children at home. 

Background 

All schools desire parent involvement which demonstrates a conmitment to, 
and support for. the program. Parent support for the instructional and 
cocurricular program ia clearly In evidence in the primary grades, it 
diminishes somewhat in the upper elemept^ary grades, and is greatly 
reduced at the aecondary level. This decreasing involvement does not 
necessarily indicate that parents do not upport their local school. It 
does indicate, however, that student viclpation in unique programs 
such as Permit with Transportation (PVfT). Capacity Adjustment Programs 
(cap), and Student Integration Options places constraint on parent 
involvement. Additionally,' as the curriculum program progresses through 
the grades, and children become more independent, parents become less 
inclined to be active in school through volunteer work, advisory 
councils, PTAs*, etc. A program is needed to provide parents with 
encouragement and positive information that will result in their optimum 
support for the instructional program. 

Proposed Condition 

A systematic program for parent support must bo developed including a 
master calendar of events to identify agenda items, meeting dates, 
location for meetings, and ongoing parent workshops and training 
sessions . 

This systematic program should reflect a coanitroent to parent Involvement 
in classrooms on a daily basis and should provide meaningful, practical, 
and appropriate events to address the concerns of parents as they assist 
in improving student achievement. 

Administrators and teachers must be committed to the inclusion of parents 
in the instructional program. The principal as the instructional leader 
must be expected to implement a process to ensure effective parent/ 
community support of the total school curriculum. 

When limited support by parents is evidenced, schools must reach out 
through a variety of programs to demonstrate to parents that their 
involvement and efforts in curricular anc cocurricular activities is 
critical to the success of the program. 
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PARKHT NOTIPICATION 

Thtt Strand In Focus 

The neans by which parents are guaranteed notification in an appropriate 
language regarding the child, including changes in effort, attitude, or 
behavior; final marks; and systematic progress reports at all levels 
regarding promotion or graduation requirements. 

Background 

Notification to parents concerning the educational progress of their 
children ia guaranteed through District policy, and is delineated in 
fiasic Activities. Current District practices and procedures need to 
be strengthened in order that the District's commitment may be attained. 
Notification practices are inconsistent and occur at infrequent 
Intervals. Parent/teacher conferences are not held often enough to 
satisfy the parent's need for information relative to student progress 
toward expected achievement levels. 

Some parents are not proficient in English and school staff are unable to 
noianunicate in the language of the parent. In addition, school 
comauni cat ions to parents generally are delivered in a language and 
terminology not clearly understood by «ll parents. The existence of 
such barriers to eff4Ctive and ample " communication have contributed to 
a less than desirable level of parent involvement in support of their 
children and in support of the total school program. 

Propoaed Condition 

District policy and individual school procedures relative to parent 
notification practices should nurture posi*iive response by parents in 
support of student achievement. Appropriate notice should be given to 
parents to enable them to have a thorough knowledge of the instructional 
program for students. Parents should be notified relati/e to the total 
school program including course requirements, marking practices, 
counseling, tutorial opportunities, attendance, and graduation 
requirements early in the school year and at appropriate intervals to 
allow needed parental assistance and guidance. 

Recormmdations 

1. A process should be developed to expand the involvement of teacher 
and support personnel in notifying, conferencing, and counseling 
parents. 



2. 



A systematic process for parent notification should be established. 
The notification should be established in a language and terminology 
understood by parents relative to the school program including 
curriculum, homework assignments^ student progress, counseling, test 
results, educational options, parent training, college/university 
entrance requirements, programs for "students at risk," and 
graduation requirements* 
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3. Parents should be informed regarding the District's marking 
practices. 

A. A process should be developed by which parents of high school 
students are n'>tified on a systematic basis each year regarding 
their child' j progress toward the achieveroant of graduation 
requirements. 

5. Parents should be offered assistance in effectiv parent/teacher 
conferencing skills, and in interpreting inforaatic . from schools. 

6. A process should be developed to enhance parent awareness in the 
identification of and assistance to students with special laarning 
needs, including gifted students and individuals with exceptional 
needs . 

/• Parents should be notified regarding the articulation program 
between special education and the regular programs. Special 
education staff members should be involved in schoolwide events 
including advisory council and in-service training. 



8. A process should be developed to assure sufficient formal parent/ 
teacher conferencing opportunities, in particular for parents vho 
are not familiar with the process of schooling, parents of high 
risk students, and parents of traveling students. 

9. A process should be developed to expand parent notification and 
communication in the language of the parent. 

10. A process should be developed to inform and familiarize parents 
..agarding postsecondary educational and job-related opportunities, 
and options for their children, beginning in vpper elementary grades 
and continuing through grade 12. 

ParticipMts: Parmt Systems Cowdttee 

Theodore T. Alexander, Cochairperson , Assistant Superintendent, Office of 

Student Integration Options 
Henry Purnell, Cochairperson , Administrative Consultant, Policy 

Implementation and Evaluation Unit 
Sylvia Calnes, Community Liaison, Region C 
Charlotte Castagnola, Community Liaison, Region E 
Bonnia Christensen, Community Liaison, Region A 
Bonnie Colgaji, Principal, Tolores Street School 
Nina Greenberg, Teacher, Graham School 

Linc^bergh Kusumotc, Counselor, Student Discipline Proceeding Office, 

Student Attendance and Adjustment Branch 
George McKenna, Prl^clpal, Washington Preparatory High School 
Armlda Navarro, Comipunlty Liaison, Region G 

Maria Resa, Administrator, Student Health Services, Newcastle Annex 
Dorothy Rochelle, Cocmunlty Liaison, '^^tudent Integration Options 
Peter Sanchez, Supervisor, Patent Involvement, Blmlnl Place 
Bette Williams, Teacher/ln-House Dean, Palms Junior High School 
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PARENT INVOLVSKENT IN DECISION HiOCING 

Tho Strand In Focus 

The n«ans by which parents have leadership and partnership opportunities 
in a support role towards the school in general and their child In 
particular. 

Background 

Parent involvement as a school practice is not a new phenomenon. Within 
the past decade, parental pressure for more significant involvement in 
the schools has increased across the nation. Parents are comaitted to 
their own involvement in the decision-making and implementation process. 
The District's commitment to parent involvement is stated in Basic 
Activities . However, the desired level of parent involvement in the 
decision-making process has not yet been attained. The prevailing parent 
perception concerning involvement includes three main concerns: access 
to decision makers is limited to a small group of trained, sophisticated 
parents; many parents feel "u^ed" and intimidated or are asked to rubber 
stamp decisions that have already been made; and membership of parents on 
instructional or other leadership teams is limited to a select few. 

Proposed Condition 

Parental access to the decision-making process depends on the 
interrelatedness of two factors: the convnitncnt of the educators to 
include parents in the process in a meaningful way, and the willingness 
of parents to exercise their partnership roles in the decision-making 
process. In addition, parents must be given ample opportunity to acquire 
a solid understanding of the stated issues in order to exercise their 
decision-making rights in a knowledgeable manner. To achieve this end, 
teachers, parents* and administrators should develop and implement 
special strategies designed to produce involvement by parents in support 
of their children. Staff must recognize that meaningful parent 
involvement in decision making is essential, that such involvement 
should be nurtured through parent education activities, and that trust 
building and communication linkages produce desirable ends. Traditional, 
nonproductive methods for involving parents must give way to more 
assertive and innovative outreach programs. 

Kecoai&endat Ions 

1 . A process should be developed to define parent leadership and 
decision-making roles as part of their rights and responsibilities. 

2. The District should initiate a process designed to develop and build 
trust among parents, community, teachers, and administrators as 
partners in decision making. 
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Th« Dlatrict ahould dav«lop m leadarahip training program to assist 
pasrents and comounity decision-making process. 

A process should be developed to encourage parent involvement by 
providing recognition of parent leadership roles. 

A greater use ahould be made of region/community liaisons, the 
School Volunteer Office, and other trained parent leadership groups 
to assist in preparing and training parents for involvement in 
decision making. 

Schools with highly successful parent involvement ihould be show- 
cased as models for other schools. 

Schools should provide a setting in which parents who are involved 
in school activitiea are matched with parents who are less active to 
increase parent participation. 

Bach school should inform parents regarding every aspect of student 
requirements yand expectations from kindergarten to college. 

Schoola should provide information and training for parents through 
ongoing informal or»*-on-one contacts, home visits, and formal and 
Informal small- and large-group meetings. If requested, schools 
should offer assistance with transportation and provide onsite child 
care services. 

Parents should be informed by oral and written communication of 
every avenue open to them for involvement and participation in 
establishing standards for student performance and behavior. 

Parenta should be encouraged to contribute information to school 
bulletins and meeting notices disseminated in the langu;tges of 
school community. 

Schools should make a special effort to encourage and support the 
work of parent/ teacher organizations and school advisory councils. 

School staffs should develop a specific piogram designed to make 
parents feel welcome and appreciated when they come to school. 

Parents of traveling students, should be given equal access to the 
decision-making process at the school of attendance. 

The District and/or the local school should provide funding for 
parent outreach personnel in order to increase the involvement of 
parents in support of their children. 
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PARfMT DEVKLOmENT 



Hm Strand In focus 

The neans by which parents gain knowledge of effective achool and 
parenting practices which support positive student outcomes. 

Background 

The educational progress of atudents is affected by the degree to which 
parenta are knowledgeable about the proceas of schooling and by the kind 
of support parenta denonstrate at hone ^nd through achool activities. 
Parent* served by the Loa Angelea Unified School District exhibit varying 
degrees of knowledge concerning the process of schooling and a varying 
capacity for effective involvement. Parent education progiams to address 
specific parent needs have achieved United success. 

There is a nee** to recognise the importance of parent development through 
a coordinated program designed to improve parenting skills and to expand 
theit knowledge of the process tof schooling. 

Proposed Condition 

A fomal parent training and informational program must be initiated to 
provide information and knowledge regarding the school program which will 
enable parents to render effective and positive assistance to students. 
A process must be established that will enlist the assistance of the 
community and leacVira of the private and public sectors in addtfcc»sing the 
shared responsibility of providing parent development that improves the 
curricular prograii for atudents. 

RecooBendatiocui 

1. A District committee composed of parents and staff should identify 
the desired parent role in relation to the school and in support of 
their children. 

2. An appropriate District office should coordinate and expand programs 
designed to provide parent training and development. 

3. The Hunan Resources Development Branch should provide in-service 
training for administrators on the ways to make parenta feol welcome 
in the schools and on effective methods to recruit parent/community 
volunteers. 

4. A proceas should be developed to provide parents *;ith educational 
opportunitiea to acquire skills and knowledge that nurture effective 
parenting processes and that support positive student achievement 
including supportive home/school learning environment, place to 
study, regular study "itme, discussion time between parent and child, 
active involvement in school affairs, ongoing teacher/parent 
contact, importance «r.d requlrementa of school attendance, and 
needed student preparation for college and the work place. 
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5. Th« parent tducation conponitnt of the School Rtadintss Langtiag* 
Developvent PrograM should be expanded. 

6« A K-12 parent education curriculum should be developed to provide 
parents with appropriate knowledge regarding! 

0 Course requirenents. 

0 Articulation. 

0 Graduation requirtnents. 

0 College/university entrance requirements. 

0 Dropout prevention prograias for *'at risk" students. 

0 Tutorial prograns. 

o Guidance programs. 

0 Stress-related problems. 

0 Child abuse prevention strategies. 

0 Teenage issues: stress, sex, pregnancy, peer influence, 
relationships, substance abuse. 

7. Partnership agreenents with Spanish and other language media should 
be initiated to 'provide publicity for an ongoing parent education 
campaign. 

8. A periodic, bilingual publication should be developed designed to 
provide information and ■ recognition regarding parent/ community 
support of the instructional program and other information of 
interest to parents. 

9. The District connunity liaisons and representatives should be 
trained to serve in a districtwide conmunications network designed 
to promote parent development. 

10. A process should be developed to promote cooperative involvement 
with loc.:l religious organizations and with conmunity leaders from 
the private and public sectors in addressing the shared 
responsibility of parent <}evelopment. 

Participentss Parent Systems Committee 

Theodore T. Alexander, Cochairperson , Assistant Superintendent, Office of 

Student Integration Options 
Henry Purnell, Cochairperson . Administrative Consultant, Policy 

Implementation and Evaluation Unit 
Sylvia Calmes, Community Liaison, Region C 
Charlotte Castagnola, Conmunity Liaison, Region E 
Bonnie Christensen, Conmunity Liaison, Region A 
Bonnie Colgan, Principal, Dolores Street School 
Nina Greenbrrgt Teacher, Graham School 

Lindbergh Kusumoto, Counselor, Student Discipline Proceedings Office, 

Student Attendance and Adjustment Branch 
George HcKenna, Principal, Washington Preparatory High School 
Armida Navarro, Conmunity Liaison, Region G 

Harla Reza, Administrator, Student ilealth Services, Newcastle Annex 
Dorothy Rochelle, Conmunity Liaison, Stuilent Integration Options 
Peter Sanchee, Supervisor, Parent Involvement, Bimini Place 
Bette Williams, Teacher/ In-House Dean, Palms Junior High School 

246 
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inU RKSPt^B 
TO 

UUSD PROPOSAL OP 10-4-68 



V. School Shared Decision " — 

A. \nU rejects the District proposal and responds with the following: 

1. That all programs of School Shared Decision at the 
site must have the following components: 

a. Released time with no loss of paj or benefits 
be granted to all unit members who participate. 

b. All unit member participants be UTLA nenbers 

I. District proposal of October ^, 1988. 
;lart 2.1 

II. IJTLA will consider part 2.1 for Inclusion 
provided the definition of a Department 
can be resolved 

c. The partial roake-up of the coomlttce will be: 

Ftftr percent (501) plus one (1) of the 
coianlttee members be bargaining unit members. 

d. (/TLA Chapter Chair shall be designated as the 
Committee Chairperson. 

e. Ml subjects placed before the conmittee 

which require decisions shall be determined 

by a -najority of the committee. Such decisions 

shall be final and binding. 

f. Contnlo the following parts, as modified, 

troni K\c Board of Education proposal 10-^-88. 

Subjects for rS)ol Leade rship Council. Shared Dpclslon H^H n^ 

makln?arf°iient'??i ' Leadership Council shared decision- 

no M " "^^°P^i«te for the initial pilot program. In 

2ili just as ?t."' Leadership Cornell's' discretion 

to aDonLhl! } ' wUlnlstrative discretion, remain subordinatr 

to applicable laws >.u ...pnr jble collective bargaining contracts ThT 

l" ?eaol?;'L'?r '•''^ ^Ignlflcant'areas'or ca ' 

ai9cretionar]r policv-T-u n^. 
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a. The schools* educational goals and objectives, based 
upon assessa^a*; of needs. (Includes local standards 
of student achiovement, any special emphases for the 
program, and programtic oethods for laeeting special 
needs such a'j English language acquisition. Also 
includes local guidelines concerning marks, homework, 
and selection of textbooks/instructional materials.) 

b. Budgetary allocations of local school discretionary 
funds. (Includes plans for expenditure of local 
instructional material and supply accounts.) 

c. The school *s code of student conduct and student 
discipline policies. 

d. Local school professional developraent programs. 
(Includes plans for in-service training, and plans 
for orientation and assistance to inexperienced 
teachers. ) 

e« Guidelines governing use of the schools* equipment 
and supplies. ^ 

f. Local school .<)cheduXe of events and activities. 

g. Other topics as determined hj the School Leadership 
Council. 

3.1 Due to practical limitations of time and energy available 
to any School Leadership Council* It is understood (a) that 
the focus of Council activity shall be upon establishment of 
local policy and planning direction rather than day-to-day 
administration or execution of policy and plans, (b) that a 
Council may determine its ovn focus from time to time* and (c) 
that a Council is not obligated to act in all of the above- 
designated areas. 

3.2 The princl ^1 has the overall responsibility for 
Implementation of all policies and plans determined bT the 
School Leadership Council. 

3.3 School Leadership Councils are not to displace or 
duplicate the authority of other committees or advisory 
councils when that authority has been specifically delegated 
by law. 

3.4 The School Leadership Council's role In policy 
development and plannin.g :}hall not affect or discourage the 
advisory role of p;!;rent/community organizations, advisory 
councils, or students councils. School Leadership Councils 
are encouraged to take proper account of the views and 
concerns of such groups. 

3.5 School Leadership Councils are not to address matters 
which fall within the scope of negotiations under the 
Educational Employment Relations Act, or to collective 
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bsrgQlnlng enforcenent matters » personnel utters or eoplojee 
discipline matters. 

3.6 T\\e policies^ procedures or operation of this council 

shall not encroach upon the authorltjt of the CItapter Chair 
as stated in Article IV. 

5.0 Oversight CotMittee 

A School Lesdership Council Oversight Conmlttee shall be 
foriied on a District-wide level, conprised of e^w*! Atwbevs ef 
SOX plus one representstlves o£ unit aeabers designated by 
UTLA, the Pie trte »T an4 feHrenft re yr eee n>a t t Tee> reaaining 
representstlves will be adainistrstors of the district. The 
purpose of the Oversight Cowittee is to nooltor the evolving 
shared-decision process, collect appropriate data, and share 
infomation with participating schools, UTLA and the 
Superintendent/Doard of Education. The Oversight Comnittee is 
not to serve as a supervisory appellate body or deciaion- 
maker. 
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15 UliS 



Comparison Of The Issues ^MimVSV 

LA USD 



H. Sliareti Uccisipii 



A. Shared decision program in 
each school per igrccuKnl readied 
between oupl. & UTLA 

0 Pilot project for the duration 
or tlie contract (each scIkx>1 deter- 
mines if they want to be a pilot 
school). 



A. Will not accept Supt. 
r«x)nuneiKlation. 



1) No change in position fioni (X« 
4, 1988 



C. A joint cointniitec LOtnjwsed of an 
e<)iial minibcr of District and U itA 
represcniaiivcs to evaluate ibe project 



D Negotiate the coinntiitee Hvalu- 
aiiuii 



C Fennit local scIkwIs to devise 
their own programs with consensus 
parents. Tlie District and UTLA 
must agree, disagree, by consensus, 
whether tlie program will be imple- 
mented 

D. Do not pennit any program wht 
decision will supersede state law, 
Uoard authority, collective bargaiiii 
agreement, etc 



I 
I 
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wiS^^„%^^'''i *:?"<=l"ding the hearing, may I thank the 
SSft^ntf Sil*^^'"*"^ ^^^^ ^^'^ contribution. The 
m«Hp ^"^^ ^ announcement, that a request has 

been made of several groups, including the CongressionanR^an^ 
Sr^H^n^' information coacem^g the haSS of 

education funding It is popular these days to seel fame by inS- 
mg that you are the Education President or the Education CoiT 
gress or tlie Education Ch.ef of some kind. It is a ftraf thS obW- 
ously, I would prefer that we seek to achieve and not toascribe 

S^rtuSuvSl!'^ 't^^r"^ to ones self. I think'Sle^have th^ 
portunity to do so. All of us seem to agree and I think the Amen^ 
can people seem to agree that educatioH^is a too priority if noUhe 
very top priority for the nation. ' pnoniy, u not the 

mi?S^v,oc assumption that we are all for education the Ck)m- 
mittee has requested that there be considered putting education 
fhpfe""^ ? ^r^' way that w? put mSrSto 

k.n^dT„wf T it ^''flH^ively for that ?arti?ular W 
tion, and that we should protect it against budget cuts, certainlv 

a Dr^^tv^^^nf y"'"*^^^",*^^^^^^' that ^ would tr^U?^ 
thP fio]/ ^ h We would deal with it first as, what do we need in 
u .education to incrementally make the proCT^we 

should be making and then add in the other prioritfesfK^und 
l^«To^^fe^°h^^^.^^^^^^^^ ^Iff^^^^^.^P the^atmosphefl to S 
S^E forth ^ °" i" ^^'^ and loans 

shSdd'SifIn .°u*h^*^ thin^ ahead of education. We 

2; ^- needs in education and then go on 

to the other priorities if, indeed, it is a top priority. We havS 

^^ct^Z ^'■IfrS"^ i" whi^h w« can accom?Sh Vhat S 
we obviously need the assistance of all of you who have a stakein 

ttc^Z''' "^^^^teing that as a conce/?har5^ b^ adopted bj 
S«t^T^' "5*^ signed by a sitting President. We would ho^ 
each ^dS^^cf f^i^'^tion also, because it is an investment, but S 
m.toT'^*'"?.-'^"' obviously, we have the problem who is goim 
JhaT^ll J„V"^'^^ ''''•h^ ^.8°i"8 to put up the initial mon^ 
that pay off over a period of time and beyond the administra- 

ISSes r'XI?'"^"'" ""^y^' ,th« cLideratiorof such 

cmSffi^nS f^ '^l-^' h""^" ^^P^tal development bonds that 
SSKa f^if^ j:?^^^^^^^ P^"-^ time and not necessarily 

Ronl. ""^f "^"TS ^°'"i'^ War II we had Freedom or Liberty 
and everybody-even young students were buying them I 
have forgotten the amount. I think it was only a nickel o? dim? or 

Stute t^'t? stamps, so thatTe^b^y Tould 

contribute to the bonding over a period of time and the monev 

Sde ih^'i'r^l*^.^"/ trust fund that we would continue to pr? 
vide the same level of support for education, in general that wp 
now do, but tWs would be in addition to that It I Sea thS h^ 
fe"J"f«T*^,r«'-al .times before the a)mmitter^d we would 
debate. ^ possibility and have this included in a natioSS 

fll^; 'l^^V^ "".tnesses would like to submit their suggestions 
t^f fnn^ establishing education funding as a s^ialized 

trust fund that would .ve protected against bu4et cuts^d thS 
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may be financed in aome other novel ways other than direct tax- 
ation» wd certainly would appreciate your ideas. Certainly, some- 
thing haa to be done» otherwise we face— the failure not to do 
something is going to be so serious that we all have a stake in it 
With that thouj^t and with any other suggestions or comments 
that any of ^u may care to make to the Committee, we would ap- 
preciate it We hope that you have agreed with us that the hear- 
ings throughout the country will have some impact, but it will only 
have an impact if you not only suggest to us what should be done, 
but to others in hi^^r places than this Committee, then we cer- 
tainly will have, I think, done the job that we should be doing. 
And thank you very much. That concludes the hearing. 
[Whereupon, at 1:12 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Hay 8, 1989 



CHAIRMAN A. HAWKINS 
TO: THE EDUCATIONAL COHHITTEE HEMBERS 

PROH: Oleria DeBose 

SUBJECT: Thirty copies in reference to ^:arch 31, 1989 Educational 
Hearing 



I, Cleria DeBose, a member of N.E.C.A., (^^ational Educational Crisis 
Alliance) , am proposing to you our concerns and requesting that an end 
be put to these biased/racial, destructive forces which are inflicted 
upon our African-American children in South Central Los Angeles better 
known as the "Inner City." 

1. A diversity of subjects taught in puMic schools of inner city 

a. medicority of materials and instruction 

b. limited subject matter ie, denial of cultural heritage 

c. lack of concerns for the different cultures that nave already 
been in place 

d. need for establishing and building relationships and respect 
tor each other culture in the so-called inte_grational/muiti'^ 
cultural progralis ' 

2. Some parents/communities are over looked when new programs are 
placed in their community schools. 

a. All taxpayers, teachers, parents and students should be informed, 
respected and allowed to give input rather than learn of such 
programs trhough the grapevine. 

b. Specific programs for immigrant students funded by taxpayers' 
money should be geared to provide services and programs that 
all inner city students need namely ; small class sixes ; more 
counselors to help with psychological needs; expert instructions/ 
equipment; increasement of medical staff; homemaking; fine arts 
classes; etc. 

c. The rights of our students as long standing citi»ens , (born in 
this country ) , have been violated and from all evidence, it 
appears that illegal aliens/immigrants have superseded our 
children/students because of their skin colorT 

d . Existing utiliied class space has been taken from our current en - 
rolled 8tu dent_s/| teachers and has be en ^ Iven to newcomers of 
newly arriv'e'd immi'gran'ts'^to this country . 

e. Some students are forced to a*:tei'«d white schools against parents' 
wishes due to the bussing in of other studsnts into their schools. 

f . nee»1 to stoo the Board of Education from pgroping the governrognt 
by captalizing on Af r ican*-^mer ican/Hispanic students 

g. need to stop ssgrsgation/rttcis.n from existing, mainly the 
Board of Sc^ucation 

h. inequality in funds and education 

3. Many of our children are reprimanded/punishe^/abusa'i if parents 
(mainly theirs), are involved in their school program/speak ouv. 
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Proposal in ref. to March 31, Hearing Cont'd 
May 8, 1909 



<* Meed a progran implemented for parent involvement 
5. Need to stop unqualified persons from getting positions as prin- 
?.r^h!;/"!®'*Il' principals, head counselors, superintendents, 
JS! Jfcf'.h °" ffi^n'^'hip vs honest «;rits, (Passing 

the test shouldn't be the only criteria.) 



<5. 
7. 



^^^^^ °^ Education accountable in seeing that all 
children receive a quality education. 

Need to stop our children fron being held hack to receivs federal 
tunas such as School-improvement, low achieving, etc. 
8. Need to start holding parents/students accountable for their in- 
appropriate behaviors, failure to do homework, rudi^ess! in scSool. 

^* n?"rJ^^i5^"-^'^ ^2 parents must come to shcol and/ 

or respond to teachers when children seem to be a problem or need 
to discuss academic program for failure or achievements. 

yo^''J?M!r'\T\"^"'^^i internship, and apprenticeship programs 
gridSition! ""^ survival skill u^n his/her 



Subnitted byt Plena Dg9os 
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